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PREFACE. 


There has been a pressing demand, especially 
from students, for a handbook which will give them 
succinctly the outlook and philosophy of Gandhij'i. 
To provide this need a few of my articles etc. have 
been collected together in this pamphlet. Those 
desirous of a more complete study than what is 
provided here must seek it in the more compre- 
hensive publications of the A. I. V. I. A. the Navajivan 
Karyalaya etc. 

I am grateful to the various journals for allowing 
us to reproduce my articles here. 

10th January 1947,~\ 

Mkganvadi, > 

Wardha. C. P. . ) J. C. Kumar appa. 
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PART i 

PRINCIPLES 

The Gandhian Economy 
and the Way to Realise It 

( Sting a ttrtnrnafy of a speech 4*1 herd at thi City College, Nagpur, 
on 1 5lh September, 1945 ) 

If there is anything that characterises Gandhiji's life, it is 
his devotion to Truth and Non violence Any economy that is 
asaociatod with hie name should, therefore, answer to theso 
fundamental principles At the present timo, tho world is steeped 
m violence and false propaganda, and it is Gandhiji alone who 
Btnncb beckoning the world to these otomal principles and to tho 
economy based on them which will bo permanent and will lead 
to tho poaco and happiness of mankind 

THE NATURAL ECONOMY 
The natural economy calls for the satisfaction of the 
demands made by tho primary needs of our body and by tlio 
requirements to keep it in good working condition As long as 
wo satisfy our needs in this way withgut infringing on the rights 
of others, there is no occasion for violence 

THE ARTIFICIAL ECONOMY 
Tho ordinarily understood economic organisation of the 
West behoves in a multiplicity of wants Jt creates the eupply, 
and then creates a demand for it, and thus strives to dispose of 
its production It thcreforo moans cultivating a greot many 
artiGcial desires Such an economic organisation produces goods 
without reference to tho demand A shoo factory, for instance. 
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whore people go bare-footed, an opportunity to “ civilize ” them 
and fit them with up-to-date shoes, and thus oreate a market for 
their own goods. To control other people’s lives in this manner, 
it requires political power ; and to obtain such power, it is 
necessary to resort to violonco. 

In the same manner, Japan when she industrialised herself 
in the beginning of this century began to push her goods in . 
various countries. But she found aa days went on that it was 
not possible to control her markets satisfactorily without direct 
political power. That then is the reason for Japan desiring to 
control China, When wo buy foreign goods — especially goods 
other than luxuries — it will call for violence at one ’stage or 
another.' Japan also came to India and sold her flimsy articles 
at cheap prices and captui ed a big section of her market. Wow, 
after nearly half-a-century, Japan feels the necessity of having 
direct control over all her markets. 

t FOREIGN DOMINATION 

' Thus the buying of foreign goods is a definite invitation to 
or a bait for foreigners to occupy our country. Therefore, wo, 
who want to bo left alone, should reduce the demand for foreign 
articles. Wo cannot, on the one hand, extend an invitation to 
these countries to come to us by demanding their goods, and on 
the other hand, try to drive them out with machine ganB and 
atom hombB. Whorever tbo carcass is, theie will tho vultures be 
also. The best way to get rid of tho vultures is to bury 
the enreass, and this carcass is our foreign trade in necessities. 
Such foreign trade as wo might have should always be in 
surpluses. When foreign trade is restricted to the surplus, it 
neod not lead ultimately to violence, because both the parties to 
the transactions are exchanging goods which they do not need 
for themselves ; and this exchange leads to mutual profit ; and 
where there is complete satisfaction on both sides there i* no 
occasion for violence. 

UNTRUTH IN BUSINESS 

This creation of a demand to lake up tho existing supply 
is generally dono by intensive propaganda in tho form of 
advertisements advocating the uso of such stock. Therefore. 
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suoh advertisements often infringe the borders of Truth and lead 
to false advertisements and over-statements to indnce people to 
go in for puck existing stock'- Even if this did not lead to 
violence directly, suoh advertisements and propaganda being 
based on falsehood is objectionable. ^ 

DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 
Our life does not consist in the multitude of things we 
possess. Our life is something higher than material possessions, 
and our life is also to be looked at from the possibilities of 
development of our personality. The personality of an individual 
does not require for its development the satisfaction of a 
multiplicity of wants. In fact, the simpler the life the more 
conducive it is for exercising the higher faculties. The phrase “ to 
plan for the future of our country ” commonly nsod by people to 
denote the betterment of the life of the people, is often misleading. 
They also talk, constantly, of “ raising the standard of living ”, 
In a country like ours, where people Uvo on the margin of 
subsistence, any such raising of tho standard of living must 
refer to the satisfaction, of the primary needs, and not the 
acquisition of new habits. The term “ high standard of living” 
is often made use of to connote a life led with a desire to satisfy 
multiplicity of wants, and it has no reference to the 
qualitative condition of life. It refers to the quantitative 
espcct of one’s existence. Therefore, the more accurate way of 
describing thiB position would be to talk of a “ complex life ” and 
a» “ simple life ” rather than a “high” and a “low” standard. 
Simply because a British Tommy requires a hundred and one 
things for his apparel, food, drinks, smokes, etc., it does not mean 
his standard of living is “high” as compared to the life of, say, 
a person like Qandhiji. Wo may say that Gandhiji’a is a “high” 1 
standard of living while referring to the quality of life he leads 
and a “simple” life referring to his material wants ; while that of 
a British Tommy would be a “low” standard of life qualitatively 
and a “complex” standard quantitatively. Hence, what wo want , 
to give our people is a high standard of life which will bo simple. 

A great many possessions of material wealth will choke human 
life with tho cares and worries attached to them. With such 
possessions and encumbrances, man is not free to think big 
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higher thoughts and to develop frcoly, and hence a complex 
standard is liko shackles to a man. It crftmps his highor Bolf 
from free development. 

THE PURPOSE 

What the Gandhian Economy aims at ia to furnish all 

people with their full requirements of food, clothing, shelter, 

education, medical care, sanitation, hygiene, etc. These arc our 
primary needs, and it is npt beyond our capacity to moot them 
if we will only concentrate our efforts in this direction. Over and 
above these, if wo aBpiro for luxuries and indulgences, man’s 
life becopes wasted in the effort to acquire such things. Therefore, 
if any planning is to be done for our country, it should bo with 
definite reference to and emphasis on our subsistence, such as, 
food gieAuft, vegetable*, fruits, growing of cotton, and obtaining 
building materials for simple dwellings. 

h DISTRIBUTION OP WEALTH 

This must be dune in a form in which it will distribute 
wealth, and will work in a satisfactory manner. Our problom is 
to give employment to 400 millions of people in such a way that 
everyone would get his own primary noods satisfied. That means, 
our method of work has to be such which will distribute woalth 
in the process of producing wealth. Distribution and production 
if they do not go together or take place simultaneously, often 
lead to accumulation of woalth on the one sido, and poverty and 
misery on the other. 

- THE METHOD 

In our country thero is a dearth of capital ; while theta is 
an inexhaustible source of human labour. Material wealth can bo 
produced in two ways. One is by using , capital instruments of 
production with very little labour, and the other is a minimum of 
capital instruments with the maximum of labour. In tho conditions 
that prevail in our country, therefore, the lattor method is more 
suitable. People bavo not tho capital to obtain instruments of 
production for standardised and oentralised industries. But we 
bavo unlimited labour power waiting to bo used. In America and 
England, the methods of production that they have evolved, have 
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a direct reference to the means of production that were 
available to them. There, the labour force was meagre, 
while capital was in plenty ; while the opposite is true 
of our country at present. Hence ,to apply the methods that 
will fit into the set of conditions which obtained in the West 
to our country now, where another set of conditions prevails, 
would be a folly. 

REAL VALUES 

The wealth of our country cannot be measured by the 
number of millionaires the country possesses. The country’s well 
being is dependent on the happiness of the largest number of 
people, which means on the capacity of the largest number to 
satisfy their prim&ry needs. In our country, therefore, it is not 
the accumulation of wealth, but the distribution of wealth as 
evenly as possible, that is to be desired. Even without any 
production it is possible to increase wealth by merely adjusting 
the distribution of wealth. For instance^ a rupee in the hands ol 
a labourer may represent the means of satisfying his hunger and 
the wants of his family for a whole day ; while the Bame amount 
in the hands of a rich man may represent the cost of a chhota-peg, 
a cigar or just a tip to a Taxi-Driver. Therefore, when wo , take 
a rupee from a poor man and pas3 it on to a rich man, we are 
reducing the human value of the satisfaction ~that amount can 
give ; whilst the reverse process where the value of a cigar is 
made to satisfy the hunger of a family for a whole day increases 
its human value. The satisfaction of human wants in 
this case has increased the value of the • rupee. In tho 
same manner, even our governmental expenses should bo so 
planned that the taxes that are collected from tho poor 
people should not be used to benefit tho rich ; but 
the wealth should flow from the rich to tho poor. This, 
in itself, will enrich the national wealth of tho country 
even though there may bo no extra production. 

TRADE CYCLES 

When we take to centralised methods of production, we have 
to sink a great dec! of capital in tho instruments of production. 
This capital represents wealth, restrained from freely circulating 
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in the country. Just ns wo put a dam across a rivor to accumulate 
water in a reservoir, in the same way the current of wealth has 
to ho restricted so that it may accumulate capital. In so far an 
capital ie a result of restricted distribution, it Ison evil in itself. 
Periodically wo have economio depressions and booms. These 
Ore caused largely because of such restrictions in distribution. A 
mill-owner who produces Rs. 10,000/- worth of goods would pay 
in the form of wages ahd salaries about Rs, 3,000f.. That is, in 
other words, he puts into circulation Ra. 3,000/. while the stock 
of goods available in the market is increased by Rs. 10,000/- worth. 
Naturally, therefore, there is not sufficient purchasing power to 
enable the public to take up all the production. When this state 
of affairs becomes common, it IcavoB a residue of production 
from every mill which does not get into the hands of tho 
consumers. When such unsold goods accumulate, wo have a 
period of depression, and to liquidate this depression it becomes 
nocessary to have a war. 

WAR AS AN ECONOMIO FACTOR 

These periodical business cycles are relieved from time to 
time by wars between nations. Wars, therefore, have become a 
part and parcel of tho Western economio organization Based on 
centralised production. A producer should aim at setting in 
circulation bb large a purchasing power as is required to absorb 
his production, if ho desireB hiB goods to bo. taken up by the i 
consumers. This can only be done when production is mainly 
based on tho cost of materials and the wages. But when a large 
proportion of tho cost of production goes into interest on capital 
ond replacement of heavy instruments of production, immediately 
it restricts tho distribution of wealth. This is one of the main 
causes of the periodical upheavals in the iorm of global wars that 
wo are becoming accustomed to. 

From what has been said hitherto, it would be clear that, in 
our country at least, the methods of production ordinarily used in 
centralised industries and highly specialised instruments of 
production, will bo out of place, and if resorted to, will lead t' 
unrest and dissatisfaction. Hence, if we aim at obtaining peaci 
"'1 prosperity for the masses, wo should eschew the nae of sucl 
* production. 
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FALSE CLAIMS 

It is wrong to arguo that centralised industries roduco cost 
of production, and it is also wrong to claim* that centralised 
industries are more likely to utilize our resources to the best 
advantage Take, for instance, a centralised paper making mill 
which uses bamboo pulp as raw material To feed such a mill, you 
will have to get a forest of tender bamboos which can ho cut 
down and brought to the mill regularly, to supply tho raw 
materials We have to have this growth of bamboos regulated 
according to tho needs of the mill On tho other hand, if paper 
is made by cottage process, tho bamboo from tho forest is not 
used directly as raw material First of all, tho bamboos may be 
used for making mats, baskets roofing matonals, otc These will 
serve their purpose for somo years during which time they will 
get rotten and when they bccomo useless, this material will bo 
reduced to pulp and made into papor Which then is the 
more economic ubo of raw materials — tho bamboo which is fed 
directly to the mill or by a process by which tho bamboo serves 
to satisfy several othor wants before it is reduced to pulp 1 

As regards cheapness of production of‘cn attributed to 
largo scale industries, there is not much basis for such an 
argument Tho cheapness is largely due to tho legitimate 
expenses that should bo borne by the mill owners, boing borno from 
other funds It is on tho same basis as tlio selling of stolen goods 
A man who steals a gold watch worth Rs 100/ can sell it for 
Rs ID/ and yot make a profit of Rs 10/- on it , because bo 
himself has not borno tho coat of tho watch But n goldsmith 
who bujs tho gold and makes a necklace or some such ornaments 
out of it will have comparatively very little profit That does ' 
not arguo that stealing is a hotter method of aequir ng wealth 
Cotton that is grown in tho backjard of a cottage by a half starved 
old woman and woven into cloth b> a \ illa^o weaver may bo 
worth a rupee per 5 ard, whilo the mill cloth from Manchester 
Mills may soil at 6 annas per yard Tho owner of tho mill may 
bo leading n lifo of luxurv m England It naturoll> seems to be 
contradictory to commonsense that the cloth produced by our 
poor people out of their meagre resources should be more 
expensive than the cloth produced by the mill owner Therefore, 
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it puts ub on our enquiry an to tvhy the mill-cloth is cheap- 
Cotton that is needed for tho mills is Iong-staplo cotton. This 
long-staple cotton has boon produced in India with great roscarch 
and expenditure of znonoy for this roscarch, and such cost has 
not boon borne by tho mill-owner. They have beon .paid out -of 
tho taxes to maintain tho so-called Agricultural Colleges. The 
ootton is transhipped by railways to tho ports. These railways 
and ports have also been built at public cost. Tho actual freight 
that is charged does not compensate for tho construction- and tho 
maintenance of these means of transport. The froight rates 
themselves arc fixed by tho Govcrnment r not on a cost basis, but 
to mako it cheaper to send out raw materials and to bring in 
manufactured goods from abroad. That boing so, horc also 
tho cost of tho Manchester Mill has been made less at tho cost of 
tlie public or by public expenditures. Similarly, tho policing of 
tho ocean routes by the Navy and Naval Basea through which 
theso raw materials are taken to the mills, are also maintained &t“ 
public Arpenditurc. Towards 'all these, the mill-owner pays . 
nothing comparatively. Thon, is it a wonder that his cost is low 1 
If ho is made to pay tho full cost that is incidental to 'the supply * 
of his raw materials, it would not be possible for him to sell his 
cloth at all. From this point of viow, Kbadi can bo said to bo an 
honest product as it boars all its own expenditure, while in the 
case of mill-cloth only a part o! its cost is represented in tho pneo. 
Therefore, when wo buy mill-cloth, we pay only a part of tho cost, 
tho balance is made up by expenditure out of public funds. Hence 
its apparent cheapness. 4 J 

SOCIAL INEQUALITIES 

Tho poor people use little or nothing of this fine mill-cloth, 
while the expenditure for producing this has been partly paid out 
o! the taxes paid by them. Comparatively, }he richer man uses 
more cloth than tho poor. Hence, their benefits from the'pobVio 
expenditure at© much greater. As we have pointed out earlier, 
this motlo of expenditure which enriches the rich man at the coat 
of the general public, which is the poorer section, leads to tho 
lessening of national wealth ; hence the mill production of cloth 
harms the economy of tho country. It makes the rich richer and 
itia ttonr nnnn<r 
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IMPERIALISM 

Apart from this coat of production, a centralised industry 
has to draw its raw mtfan&U from tho four corners of the world 
That means a centralised industry should he able to control 
politically those places from whero it gots its Taw materials. That 
ogam leads us to tho uso of violence, to snbjcct n Bimplo people 
to political domination and maho them merely raw material 
producers, securing to the moro violent nations the right and 
privilege of mannfoetnnng finished goods This is tho basis of 
all imperialism 

If we feel that this form of political organization docs 
not lead eventually towards a betterment of tho masses of 
tho people, then it becomes necessary for as to opposo thc*o 
methods of production even from the point of view of equity 
In India, when wo buy cheap foreign goods tho lower pneo 
that wo pay is in a measure made up by the lo«s of our 
lndcpend»nce 60 that when wo say a thing is cheap, it means 
wo pay less for it in cash and make up tho balance by our 
pohtl?al bondfge Is this not too big a prico to pay for what 
may be considered a transient and a passing advantage, if 
advantage It bo T 
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OUB MOEAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Wo ourselves become parties to the methods of production 
used m producing goods wo buy If a tin of cocoa is produced 
from nuts cultivated m West Africa, roaBtod and tinned in England, 
brought to India and sold hero , if the cultivation takes place in 
Africa under the terms and forms of slavery or indentured 
labour, and the roasting and tinning take place m England 
under sweated labour, and favourable oustoms and tariffs are 
afforded for the sale of this tin of cocoa by the Government of 
India, because of the political power they hold here, then when 
we buy a simple, harmless looking *tm of cocoa, wo become 
parties dirootly for supporting the slave labour conditions in 
Africa, the exploited labour conditions of England and the 
politioal subjection of India, in tho same manner, as if one 
were to buy an ornament tbat has been taken from a child which 
had been murdered for it, one would /beaome guilty or a 
party to that murder No one of us would want to buy 
such an article, however, cheap it may be offered. Our 
moral vision is wide awake enough to recognise this Bat 
when it comes to buying our everyday requirements, wo 
often Bay “ How can I be a party to things done in other 
countries 1 ’ Wo cannot in this way repudiate our responsibilities 
and get clear of it morally 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Tho only way to clear oneself is not to buy goods, tho 
conditions of production of which onB is not aware That is, wo 
have to limit our circle from which wo draw our requirements 
If instead of buying cocoa, wc find a neighbour who has a good 
cow whioh he lookB after well, then buying tho milk from 
such a neighbour will not make us parties to grave moral 
responsibilities This argument or outlook is the basis for the 
advocacy of self sufficiency under the Gandhian method of life 
If wo produce everything we want from within a limited area, we 
are in a position to supervise the methods of production , while 
if we draw our requirements from the ends of tho earth, it becomes 
impossible for ua to guarantee the conditions of production in 
trach places 
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NEED FOR SELF-CONTROL AND DISCIPLINE 

These various considerations drive us to the oonclusion 
that we have to restrict our consumption to goods produced 
locally, and by methods in which labour forms the major part. 
It may, therefore, mean that we cannot indulge our desires 
freely. It brings into effect a considerable amount of restraint 
on our pursuit of happiness. We have to develop self-control, 
and our discipline has to be formed within, if our organisation is 
to be one based on non-viol,enco and truth. This is comparatively 
a harder life to lead, a life in which values are not direoted 
towards the satisfaction of our own desires but by a consideration 
of benefits to and welfare of others. It also calls for a far- 
sightedness and a standard of values in which the price 
of mechanism will not be the final deoiding factor. There are 
values other than those indicated by prices. The lorge scale 
industries which havo to find markets for their goods in remote 
parts of the world depend purely on money values. The ono 
thing that would be necessary in an organisation based on non- 
violence and truth would be the standard of values based 
on moral considerations rather than material considerations, 
and such call for Bolf-restraint rather than self-indulgence, 
All this will point towards the development of character 
of tho individual. Unless an individual is highly trained 
and disciplined, he will find it irksome to livo within such 
an economy. No life of indulgence can ovor lead to 
progress and further development of tho individual. Every 
man under training must bo under restraint, if ho has to 
develop in a line laid out for him. Tho modem methods 
of production and distribution havo mado indulgence their 
goal. This hna naturally deteriorated the moral qualities of 
our people. It is necessary for ns, therefore, to re-educate tho 
peoplo in a standard of value* which will have a hearing on human 
life as a whole, and not merely on the economic production and 
distribution of goods. Tho way to realise this economy is through 
sclf-discipUno and self-control. Everyono of us who desires to 
bring such coonoroy into existence has to plan our lives so that 
wo do not Hro to our selves, but be conscious of the fact that 
every act of our# affects our fellow beings ono way or ^ 
other. ‘ " 
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THE DAILY DRILL 

As a measure of developing this discipline, Gandhiji has 
introduced one technique, nnd that is Daily Spinning. Just as 
an army lias to bo disciplined by daily marching to orders, drilling 
and manoeuvring in the fields, in the Bamo manner our non.violont 
army of consumers will haro to control ourselves through this 
daily-apinning-liour. People may ask if they may not take to 
something else. Where a national programme is concerned, 
there is need for uniformity, and by cou/orming to that uniformity 
also wo are under discipline; and such discipline helps in tho 
building up of character. Tho very foundation of a national 
oconomy based on Non-violence and Truth is charaoter, and 
character cannot bo formed overnight. A nation that is built 
on these solid foundations will ever bo freo. It cannot be subject 
to foreign domination. It is in this connection that Gaudhiji 
says : “Spin, and you will got Swaraj”. Spinning requires 
discipline, and a disciplined nation will bo able to resist 
intrusion into its life by foreigners. , * t 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Often people wondor if it is possible at this stage to keep 
off the foreigner by non.violent moans. We have already seen 
the foreigner is coming into our land not by himself. He comes 
at our invitation, and with our co-operation. Wo extend our 
invitation when we buy foreign-made goods, and we co-operato 
with him when our consumption is based on his production. 
Therefore, when wo keep away from foreign goods, we naturally 
give no room or cause for foreigners to oome hero. This does 
not mean that there should bo no foreign trade at all ; it only 
moans that there should be no foreign trade in necessities. 
Foreign trade Bhouid be strictly limited to surplus articles iliiit 
wo do not need, and for obtaining surplus articles from other 
countries which they do not need. Such foreign trod© based on 
surpluses will never load to international warfare. 

THE WAY 

Tho only way to bring in peace and happiness to mankind, 
and realising tho Economy that Gandhiji stands for, is to tako up 
his programme of constructive work. Such an Economy cannot 1 
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bg brought in by foie© from ■without. It needs eo-oporation and 
our willing submission to the conditions which will ultimately 
lead us to realiso this Economy. Therefore, it demands onr best^ 
conscientious efforts. We cannot drift into it by merely floating 
easily down-stream. Wo have got to strive for it with all our 
strength of will, with a purposeful outlook on life and with a 
determination to achieve what wo arc after. If wo do that, wo 
shall bo contributing, not only to the welfare of our country, but 
towards the brotherhood of mankind as a whole. 
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'CHAPTER \\ 

Whilhcr CcntralUntion 

With the advent ol the so.cnilcd popular ministries people’s 
minds arc agitated over tho policies that theso ministries should 
follow. At tho moment there is a considerable amount of looso 
thinking in regard to tho expansion ol tho textile mills in 
Madras, which brings to tho loro tho question of centralisation 
in industries. 

Jt is not generally understood that Imperialism is a child 
of centralised industries and now in its dotage centralised 
industries cannot exist without the uupport of imperialism. 

When England took to contralfsed methods of production 
Great Britain was not an Empiro. Its ooonoroio life was based 
on decentralised methods of production. Sho was a highly 
cultured country with a strong moral background. Even now 
when we think of her great contributions to tho progress of man 
wo have to look back to tho period boforo tho Industrial 
Revolution. The best of her literature — Shakespoaro, Milton 
and Buch like were Elteabothian ; in art, men of tho type of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds flourished prior to tho nineteenth century. 
Sir Christopher Wren and his poors in architecture never saw 
a textile mill to afford them inspiration. Moral giants liko 
Latimer who were British Sotyagrahis, who were prepared to lay 
down their lives for their conviotions, never saw tho power of tho 
steam engine. Wo may say tho Victorian Era was tho darkest 
age m British History culturally whatever its glamour may have 
been financially and materially. After tho Industrial Revolution, 
Great Britain gained tho whole world but lost its soul. Why 
was this 1 

"When Great Britain took to centralised methods of 
production in textile industry, and was relying for her raw 
materials on commercial contracts with the southern States of 
America she found her position was unstable as during the 
American Civil War her industries were hard hit ' when the 
American cotton could not teach Manchester. She realised that if 
her industries were to survive she ought to have the production 
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o! raw materials under ter direct control. So etc turned to 
India to ensure ter cotton supply and keep her markets for 
finished goods also under her political control. This was the 
birth of British Imperialism. 

This arrangement was found very satisfactory for the mill- 
owners as they saddled several items of their cost also on Indian 
Revenues. The cost of researoh incidental to the production of 
long-staple cotton, the discriminating freight rates, the shipping 
policy etc. were controlled in favour of the British manufacturers. 
Thus their cost of production was kept low. 

For the political control of raw material producers and 
markets it is necessary to maintain strong Army, Navy and Air 
Forces. The cost of these again are chargod to the state and not to 
the beneficiaries — the mill-owners. Thus it is that by these unseen 
and unrecorded subsidies that the products of mills appear cheaper. 

In our own life time, such has been the experience of 
industrialisation in Japan also. She finds the need to control 
politically Manchuria and China. These are the irritant causes 
of global wars today. Do we want our country also to. have a share 
in these nefariouB activities 7 If not, we must steer clear of centra- 
lisation in the production of consumption goods for private profit. 


Oram Udyog Patrila, 

' December, 1946, 
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CHAPTER III 

The Parent of Imperialism 

Imperialistic countries have not entered on the method of 
controlling the life of the people of other countries after full consi- 
deration of the circumstances, nor had they any evil designs on the 
independence of the governed peoples. Imperialism has been a 
gradual and natural growth out of circumstances demanded by 
centralised industries for their own development and maintenance; 
Centralised industries, which work oh a largo Beale, require a steady 
stream of raw materials at one end and a dependable market for 
finished goods at tho other. 'To enable the industrialists to control 
these conditions it becomes necessary for them to obtain political 
control over raw material producers, not only to get the ready 
material# themselves but also to onsuro tbo production of materials 
in sufficient quantities. Groat Britain was not an imperialistic 
country a hundred years ago but «he became an imperialistic country 
about tho middle of tho last century when she discovered that it was 
a precarious cconomio existence to depend upon cotton from tho 
southern states of America purely on a contract basis. After her 
experience of the disturbances caused by tho Civil War in America 
sho turned to India for her raw materials and to ensuro against any 
political disturbances upsotting her economic order, sho /©It it 
necessary to control our country’s cconomio life in tho interests of 
Great Britain. 

Wherever wo boo the soeds of contralised industries 
germinating wo find also a soil ready for imperialism. Within the 
last half a century, Japan had adapted tho imperialistic approach 
to economics following her accepting the method of large scale 
production as their normal form of cconomio order. 

Similarly, even small units, which start on the largo scale' 
methods 'of production, arc faced by problems which can only bo 
•olved by an imperialistic approach. In a village near Coimbatore 
an enterprising individual had set up six looms run by a crude oil 
englno. Bo had spent about Rs. 20,000 to Rb. 25,000 on bis equip, 
ment. no was able to run it for barely 16 days in tho month on 
tho yarn quota supplied from Coimbatore. Ho was representing 
hit needs and said that if he could be supplied with half as much 
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yarn again he could run hia unit the whole month round and reduco 
his expenses to such an extent as to cut down even on the mill 
costa of production/ His raw material, viz. warps, came from 
Coimbatore and his finished goods were sold somewhero in the 
neighbourhood of Nellore. The logical course in time will be for 
this man to get control over his raw material producer, viz., the 
Coimbatore mill-owners. If he can get hold of an army of goondas 
who will, at the point of the dagger, obtain all the yarn that ho 
needs, he would be able to make bis mill work more “efficiently” 
than the large textile mills. Again, if he can get special low rates 
of transport for his goods to Nellore, he can also undersell tho 
textile mills. This in miniaturo represents tho position of all 
centralised industries. They havo got to resort to imperialism and 
exploitation as a condition precedent to their existence. 
Centralised method of production is tho parent of Imperialism. 

FOOD Vs. RAW MATERIALS 

Thus controlling raw materials available is not onough in 
itself, especially whero tho raw material is an agricultural product* 
In Buch cases tho machinery of agricultural research institutes is 
tahon possession of to produce what the mills require even as 
against tho food requirements of the pooplo. Tho present day 
famines are in no small measure duo to such encroachments. In 
Malabar, in several villages tho land under paddy had been reduced 
by about 20% and in their placo cocoanut grores have sprung up* 
Tho cocoanut gropes were intended, not for purposes of food, but 
for supplying copra for tho oil-mills which, in their turn, were 
producing soap. Is it any wonder when such shifting of crops can 
take place that wo should bo subject to periodical famines t 
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MONEY ECONOMY 

With the help of money economy, these things are done 
•without the victim being aware of it Money is not a safe method 
of valuing articles especially of primary necessities For instance 
at Avanashi Ihrka a good deal of the milk produced was being sent 
to Coimbatore The value of a pound of milk is in the nutrition it 
affords The milk producer if he gives it to his child, ensures 
sufficient calcium to build up the child s bones, fat and other 
nutritious materials to build up the body The value of the milk 
from the natural point of view is the same whether it is consumed 
by the mill owner or the producer s child Wo may evon say the 
value of milk is greater when given to a growing child than when 
given to an adult Just because the rich null owner of Coimbatore 
is able to offer As 8/ for a pound of milk the Avanashi producer 
deprives his child of this nutritious food, and sends it away to 
Coimbatore In so doing he does not realise that he is in effect 
selling the future health of the child Therefore in ail our 
considerations m regard to our rural development we have to 
bear in mind that neither centralised industries, nor their efficiency 
nor even their money’ values can bo the sole arbiter to guide our 
decisions We have to think in terms of the well being of the 
people irrespective of the commercial value of the product In 
moat cases it may even mean that we may have to get people to do 
things which at the moment, may appear against their own 
mtf 


Oram Udyog Patrtka, 
January, 1947 
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CHAPTER - IV 

Drudgery 

The unpleasant part of work is not necessarily drudgery. 
What makes for drudgery is the lack of interest in work. The 
game operations may be drudgery to one and a soul absorbing 
.work to another. To a paid gardener hi3 digging up the flower- 
beds or watering them may be drudgery but to the garden-lover 
such work will provide the outlet for his sense of beauty. To the 
woman whose heart is in dance, tea nnd cocktail parties, looking 
after her child will be drndgery, while to the lover of the home the C 
child will provide the pivot round which her universe will revolve. 
'Some claim that 'drudgery may be done away with by resorting to 
machine production. In fact machines are the tools with which 
work is split up into its component parts making it impossible for 
the labourers to take an intelligent interest in their operations and 
hence such machines create drudgery. A man detailed out to 
perforin but one operation all tho 8 hours of tho day has the 
quintessence of drudger^. In jails^wbcre the philosophy of work 
is pure and simple punishment, even artistic work, such as carpot 
weaving, is reduced to drudgery. 

Then how can we dispense with drudgery 1 Only by creating 
an interest in tho work. A farmer, who has been educated to 
realise tho social aspect of his contribution and is enabled to see in 
every furrow he makes, the formation of life giving channels which 
will carry food and hope to starving fcllowmen, will take pleasure 
and pride in the role ho plays in society and, obtaining satisfaction 
to hit soul, will put his heart into his work. No tractor can do 
that. That is tho only way to counteract drudgery. ^ 

Oram Vdyog Patriht, 
Xaxtmbtr, 1946, 
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CHAPTER Vt 

Our Peace Time Currency 

Wo take money so, much for granted that hardly anyone of 
U3 stops to think 'what money is, what its funotions are, what 
misuses are made of it and what consequences arise from its 
vmjjerstramod operation^. 

EXCHANGE - 

« 

To understand the part money plays in the economio life of 
a people it is necessary to have a graBp of the exact place and 
purpose of money. It is usually termed medium of exohangc. In 
a email society, where every 'producer can get at the consumer 
directly, commodities can easily exchange for other commodities* 
In a village a man may possess a herd of cattle who needs straw* 
while a cultivator who has a stack of straw that ho does not need 
but may require a young calf which can be trained into a working 
bullock. So, these two persons agree — the faimer parts with his 
surplus stack of straw to the herdsman who gives the farmor a 
calf ho does not need. Both aro gainers. This is the simplest and 
the purest form of exchange and_ results in profit to both parties to it 
and it is confined to surplus products. Hero no money enters Into 
the transaction. Such an exchange of goods is termed “Barter 0 . 
This may bo expressed graphically thus - -Commodity := Commodity. 

As society gets more complicated and division of labour 
y playa an important role it becomes more and more difficult for a 
producer to find a consumer who would also possess something he 
himself noeds. A man may want to dispose of a cow and get a 
radio set, but the prospective buyer of his cow may have no 
wireless Bets to part with. In such a case both aspects of tho 
vtaasacctoar uannocfub~*;onipn}c*Sa J ub c<vue n-tfib -satins parries uc “idt " 
samo time. It has to be split into two component parts and caofc 
incomplete section should bo provided with tokens representing the 
ability of the selling party to buy, commonly called by acade- 
micians “Purchasing Power” which will enable tho owner to 
complete his port of oxchange when ho is ablo to got what b® 
requires". This token may be termed an Intermediate and the 
'transaction may bo represented by ; 

Com m odi iy — In ter mediate Intermediate — Com modi ty 
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If the Intermediate plays' its part properly and truthfully 
here also there should be no occasion for los3, rather, there should 
be mutual profit. Such an Intermediate is a good ^medium: of 
exchange. 

v ‘ ^ MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE ' 

All kinds o! things have been used for this purpose — shells, 
leather pieces etc. — when society was limited, but as these transac- 
tions 4ook place between parties at great distances' it becamo 
necessary to fix upon, some common commodity that may be in 
demand in all places. Such a commodity was gold. Besides being 
a universally required article its value was also more or less stable 
so that even i! the transactions were separated by time there was’ 
no loss in the purchasing power. \ 

i * 

J CURRENCY COINS 

-Though the metal gold was a good medium of exchange it 
was not possible at every transaction to test its purity and determine 
its value. To make its value possible to be known readily some- 
body whose integrity was above question had to certify the value 
of pieces of metal that can &e handled easily. Kings, and later 
governments, undertook this work in their mints and thus wo 
came to the use of coins. < 

FUNCTIpN OF MONEY 

As we have already seen the chief function of the Inter, 
mediate was to enable the parties to a transaction to break up 
their dealings into two parts and conveniently complete them when 
they can. To do this the Intermediate has to perform two main 
functions : (1) it should faithfully report the value received from one 
party to another and (2) if a period of time should lapse between 
tho two transactions it should not change its value in the interval. 
Unfortunately, these two conditions are not always poSsiblo of 
, fulfilment. Besides, gold is imperisbablo whilo most commodities 
arc perishable, therefore, the medium of exchange has its own 
limitations. If we ignore these limitations and use money as 
though it represented absolute values we ato in^danger of hrincicv 
about inequity and afford chances of exploitation. * " r " 



MONEY AND EXPLOITATION 
An old woman Bolling plantains may, demand 5 annas far a 
bunch, of a dozen in the morning but as the day wears off the 
plantains will deteriorate and in the evening she may offer them at 
3 annas pet dozen. But the holder of money is in no such danger 
of his purchasing power diminishing with time. So he can afford 
to bide his time. In other words the bargaining power rests with 
the holder of money and not , with the owner' of commodities. 
This power can be used by the holder of money for his own 
advantage. In suoh cases money becomes a means of exploitation. 

On the other hand money may also be depreciated especially 
in fiat money where artificial tokens are usod. For. instance daring 
the last war, the British Government bought nil kinds of commodi* 
ties in India and placed with the Reserve Bank paper acknowledge- 
ments called "Sterling Securities” as pledges to the oxtont of- 
about 1,500 crorcs. Npw they aro talking of scaling thorn down, 
say, to 1,000 crorcs. Here again, on scaling down, there will bo 
exploitation and docoption to tho extent of 500 ororcs or moro. 

MONEY AND VALUES 

Wo had said that monoy should faithfully transfer values. 
This function is also difficult of performance. A labourer may 
earn a rupee by tlio Bwcat of his brow and it may ropresont a day’s 
' food for him and his family, while tho samo rupco may represent 
valuo of a cigar to a wealthy man. So if the rupee of tho poor 
■ is bo used as to bo passed on to tho rich man then thoro is a 
11 in tho transfer of values. If poor men aro taxed and .tho 
“%* from taxation goes to tho rich tbero is a loss in national 
’♦b Or, if poor people buy mill goods and tho profits 
accumulate to the rich mill-owners again thero is a loss in valuc fl < 
caused by tho limitations of monoy economy. 

MONEY, TRADE CYCLES AND WAR 
As long ns we consume all that wo produoe within a 
reasonable time the current of Wealth h A eps running freely. Just 
»*, if we want a water reservoir created in a running stream wo 
place a dam across the current and water accumulates, bo also, 
when capita! is needed, as it fs for centralized method* of produc- 
tion, wo htv© to restrict th« distribution of wealth. In other 
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words, consumption has to be less than production. Accumulation 
can only be had on this basis. For instance, if a mill produces 
consumable articles worth Us. 10,000 and pays only Rs. 3,000 .as 
wages, salaries etc., it means as against a production of Rs. 10,000 
there is put into circulation purchasing power of only Rs. 3,000. 
Hence ultimately a great deal of production remains unsold. This 
causes a depression. To find markets outside and to relievo the 
depression wars are waged periodically and that completes the 
trade cycle. Thus wars have become part and parcel bf our 
economic organisation based on a money economy. 

MONEY AND IMPERIALISM 
„ This naturally brings us to a stage where an industrialised 
country wants to maintain a ready market, even at the ends of the 
world, for its production and also havo under control sources of 
raw materials for its factories. Although taken as a whole 
international trade is in exchange of commodities yet every unit of 
production or sale, i.e., factories or sale agencies, taken separately 
can only deal with the help of money. A manufacturer in England 
may be getting bauxite ores^ from India and selling sheets of 
aluminum made from it to America. The English manufacturer 
' ha3 to pay for the ores in rupee exchange and get his sale proceeds 
in doiiars. This cannot be done without the medium of money 
and foreign currency exchanges. Therefore, these wide-flung 
empires for economic purposes are made possible and cad only 
1 exist because of the facilities afforded by money. 

MONEY- AS 'THE SINEWS OF WAR 
To keep the trade eyclo moving and to mrintain empires, it 
is necessary to maintain the Army, Navy and the Air Forces 
These are all consumption services, i.e., they use up commodities^ 
I>ut they havo no ' commodities to offer in exchange. Therefore, 
they have their origin in Money. Money = Commodities expressess 
their transactions graphically. These global wars would never have 
been possible, if Great Britain had to pay every penny of their cost 
in commodities only. Sho paid for this war partly by disposing of 
thousands of millions of 'accumulated capital in the form of 
investments, made possible., by the • money economy, partly by 
borrowing and partly by spurious credits raised by the money 
mechanism of inflation and Sterling Credits. 
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CONCLUSION 

All tlie aspects of money economy wo hove touohfcu 
show that money is the root of many evils though, if Viaely used 
in a strictly restricted manner, it is a groat convenience. At 
present it has led to feverish activity in the production of goods by 
centralised methods of production requiring much capital, large 
markets and wide sources of raw material. AU this has made war 
a necessity and practically it has become the most important 
factor of production. It haB made possiblo wide, disparity in tho 
distribution of wealth, giving rise to solf-indulgenco on the one side 
and muoh want and misery on tho other. Hence, if we would learn 
from the experienco of ».ho past, we ought to contract our money 
economy and enlarge facilities for commodity exchanges. . Only 
in this way lies the road to peace and goneral well-being. Tho other 
has led us to repeated wars, destruction and much misery. 
Would we have the courage of our convictions to stand up for n 
state of affairs which wo feol sure is the right course ? 

THE MORAL 

We should not rest content until we got all that is duo to us 
from Great Britain. She may not bo able to pay us in commercial 
commodities but Bho can return to us tho gold and silver taken 
from our Countryside. She has to her credit over 3,600 million 
dollars worth oi these in American vaults. If these are paid back 
to us wo should delink tho rupee from tho amorphous sterling 
and place it on a gold basis, and make the balance of the precious 
metals not needed for currency purpose available to the people in 
open market. India is an agricultural country where the farmers 
dispose of their produce at the harvest time and the purchasing 
power they obtain from the proceeds has to serve them, perhaps, 
for a whole year. If it depreciates in tho meanwhile they stand 
to lose the full benefit of their ha^d labour. Therefore, a stable 
currency, unaffected by the vagaries of the needs of the British 
financial hegemony is an essential condition for tho welfare of our 
mosses and we have to strive hard to establish it if we aim at 
securing their prosperity. 


Free Press Journal, 

' ‘Eexmtwntt) Supplement. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Cur Mineral Policy 

% 

During this month the Government of India is calling a 
conference to discuss the national mineral policy. It is well to 
remember that minerals are the treasure trove of a nation. They 
represent sources of employment to the people in working them. 
They also afford channels of international trade ''in proved 
surpluses. , * 

Our mineral policy, therefore, will have to take into conside- 
ration these aspects. While we are cot ready to work the 
minerals to the best advantage by our own effort nothing is lost by 
letting them rest where thoy are. It will be held in trust for 
generations to conle who, when thoy are ready, will be able to do 
justice to them. At this stage when India is not yet able to feed 
and clothe herself, all our efforts should be concentrated on these 
primary needs. Afterwards when we have more energy at our 
disposal it would bo necessary to investigate our mineral 
possibilities by soientifio prospecting. It is not wise to merely dig 
up the ores and send them abroad. Such a course is equivalent to 
the action of a prodigal who sells his patrimony s so as to 
live on it. If we are to use our resources carefully we must 
transform these ores into finished products before we send them 
abroad. Until we are able to do that it will be in the interests of 
the nation to leave them alone. 

Mineral wealth of a country represents the possibilities of 
employment also. When wo export raw materials hke iron ore, 
bauxite, manganese ore, mica, magnesite, thorium, titanium eto. 
in the raw state, we are really sending out the chances of employing 
our own people in reducing these into various usable produots. 
And to that extent we are doing a disservice to the generations y 6 t 
unborn. 

The commercial possibilities of trading in these ores for 
other articles must not tempt us into soiling cur birth-right for a 
mess of pottage. It may be that some sources may bo 
inexhaustible humanely speaking, bub still as these represent th e ’ 
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rights of our future generations we have to deal with them with a 
full sense of responsibility Our foreign trade, as far as possible, 
must be limited to finished products and should not include 
convertible raw materials > 

^ We hope that this conference, which will oonsidor the 
country’s potentiabties and policies which should govern the 
utilisation of mineral resources, will give full weight to these 

considerations ^ 

Oram Udyog Patnka, 
January, 1947 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Cow Economy 

There is a good deal of talk today about protecting the cow 
from the slaughter f house/ It is good that people are becoming 
conscious of the great evil that indiscriminate slaughter of cattle 
has brought to our country. On the purely Bhort-sighted view the 
need for milk in a vegetarian country being important, gives a 
.premier place to the cow as a feeder of the nation. Apart from 
that it also provides" the bullock which is the motive power with 
which' the farmer produces from the land. The importance of this 
aspect of the question has been fully realised in conferring divinity 
on the cow and raising cow slaughter to the level of a religious 
question. However, beoause of fanaticism, the very same zeal on 
the one side has created cussedness op the other side and we often 
find confliot between different sections of the population centred 
around cow slaughter. "Therefore it now becomes necessary to 
ascertain exactly the place of the cow in India and give it a 
national approach. 

With an artisan the tool that he uses becomes almost an_ 
object ot worship. In fact, in India we have a definite festival 
“ Sastra pooja ” devoted to this ceremony. Man recognises his 
economic dependence on the means of production. Just as an 
artisan depends on his topis, similarly the farmer depends on the 
cow and if wo may extend the economic sphere, we may say the 
cow, being the means of producing food, becomes the centre of the 
economic organization of man, especially in an agricultural country 
like India. 

Apart from this aspect, when wo look upon the cow as the 
producer of the bullock, the importance of the oow is enhanced. 
She now represents the centre of our economy. We may call our , 
economic organization, where the oow contributed towards motive 
power, transport, food production, oto. as a ** oow-centred 
economy” in the same manner os England and other European 
countries were, not long ago, torse-centred economies. 

f / 

During the last century England drifted from being a 
hoTBc-centred eoonomy into a coal-centred eoonomy and from 
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boing a coal-centred economy alio ia faat moving into an oil-centred 
economy. These stages arc very important to notico ns the fate of 
the world itself doponda on the sotirco from which wo obtain our 
power. 

In the cow and tho horso-contred economics wo have 
unlimited eourcca as wo could breed hb many bullocks and horses 
as vro needed and, therefore, there boing no restriction on the 
amount available, it does not arouso anybody’s greed or jealousy ; 
but coal and petrol boing limited in their supply and quantity, 
uses of such sources of power lead to friction .amongst nations os 
tho source dries tip. It is cow well recognised that these global 
wars nro in no Bmall measure duo to different nations seeking to 
get control over oil fields. Hcnco tho coal and oil oconoraies lead 
to conflict amongst nations. Unlike theso two, tho cow and horso 
economies aro, comparatively, poacoful economies. Therefore, in 
a widor bchso wo may say that when wo break through a cow- 
centrod economy we aro really causing cow slaughter, 4. e, in 
other words when our actions arc inimical to tho oxistenoo of tho 
cow-centred economy, wo nro not in tho company of tho protectors 
of tho cow. Por example, when we uso coal and oil as our source 
of motive power we oro roally banning tho cow from our economy. 
When Wo are making asphalted roads, which aro not in tho interest 
of animal traction, we oro also guilty of breaking through tho 
Cow-centred organization. This aspect of tho question is much 
more vital to us than tho mere slaughter of the four legged and 
two horned animal. 

Wo wonder how many of our friends who stand up against 
cow slaughter can show their hands clean of bovine blood from tho 
higher interpretation of cow protection. Tho “ Cow ”, like Kliadi, 
is Bymbolio of o way of life f‘Cow Slaughter”, therefore, would 
signify making impossible that way of life. We hope that those 
who stand for cow protection will .realise the oxtonsivoness of tbo 
cauBO which they stand for, and will whole-heartedly support this 
wider application of tho principle. 


Oram Udyog Palrika, 
October, 19%7.\ 
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CHAPTER VIU 

Large Scale Industries and Human Development 

We have been constantly pointing out that work is a 
medium of education. It 13 through work the man expresses 
himself and learns more about the environment and the science of 
what he is doing. When properly directed, work should bo the 
main channel through which a human being develops to his full 
stature. It is from this principle that the Talimi Sangh is 
developing its technique of education through a craft. 

It follows from this that if work is not given in a fully 
balanced form, the 'development of the worker also will become 
cccentrio or lopsided. Evidence of this can bo looked for in the 
countries where largo scale industries havo replaced handicrafts. 
The best illustration of such a state of affairs is to bo found in the 
United States of America. In a volufne of Five Minute 
Biographies by Dale Carnagio the following observation appears. 
_ “ There aro more patients suffering from mental diseases in 

the hospitals of America than from all other disoases combined. 
One student out of every 1G at school there today wilt spend part 
of his life in an insane asylum. If you nro in 15 years of age, the 
chances nro 1 out of 20 that you will bo confined in an institution 
for the mentally ill for 7 years of your life. During the last 
dccado, mental diseases havo almost doubled. If this appalling 
rate of increase continues for another century, half the entire popu. 
Ution will be in the insane asylum and tho other half will bo 
outside trying to support them by taxes". r 

Tho truth of tho above statement has boon constantly vouched 
for by references to tho state of affairs in tho Health Magazines otc- 
Tho only troublo is that tho writers rarely Beok for tho causes/ 

Wo bopo, therefore, that when India is to be reconstructed 
our planners will keep in mind the needs of tho human being - body 
mind and spirit — apart from tho material needs of tho nnimal man 
Unices our plan is comprehensive of tlieso various oanects r 
human development, our planning will bo not only futile ht 
derogatory to tho progress of mankind. ba ^ 

Oram Udyog Palrila, 
Oeioier, 73/7, 
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CHAPTER IX 

The Neo-Sermon on the Mount 

Jesus m his simplicity and ignorance of world affairs taught 
^ua in bygone , days to lov© our enemies and to do good to them 
that hat© us " Whosoever shall smite thoo on the right ohook turn 
to him the other also " said the carpenter’s son. But then He bad 
hot the advantage ot studying modern diplomacy at the feet ot 
His Grace Dr Cyril Garbott, the Arch Bishop of York 

ThiB second custodian of the soul of the Church of England, 
making his presidential address to the Convocation of York, 
devoted much timo to define tho duties of a Christian ^He said, 
“ The Christian should support the United Nations as an attempt 
to limit national sovereignty Unless tho veto is restricted the 
United Nations will fad, as the League of Nations had failed to 
preserve peace , 

« The Christian must press strongly for tho outlawry of tho 
Atomic Bomb Its use >n war may result in the end of our 
civilisation and reversion of those who survive to primitive 
conditions of existence , 

j “ In an armed world, the democratic State must also he 
armed Weakness and timidity encourr<go an aggressor, while 
protests and arguments excite his contempt unless behind them 
there stands tho resolution of an armed people ready to fight, 
suffer and die, rather than passively submit to the murder of their 
nation and the enslavement of its citizens 

“ In supporting th© Government in taking all necessary 
precautions against attack, we Bhall do 00 without hatred for any 
nation ” 

The last sentenae is a master stroke to reconcile the 
« turning tho left cheek ” philosophy with the Atom Bomb 
diplomacy Hiroshima experience tells us what to expect from 
this doctrine Let us pray xn sackcloth and ashes “ Lend us not 
into temptations Dut deliver us from evil ” May god also save us 
from such leadership 

Gram Udyog Patrtkat 
November, 1948 
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CHAPTER X 

His Majesty’s Opposition 

As the waters of a river aro kept in their course by its 
banka ao also the Government of a country has to be directed by 
forces which lie outside the official sector of the Government. 
Great Britinn prides itself on possessing the "Mother of 
Parliament”. The mothod prevailing there is to maintain at 
Government cost "His Majesty’s * Opposition” to keep the 
Ministers within bounds by directing the flood-light of public 
criticism, on the steps taken or proposed to bo taken by 
the Government. British Parliament is a voritablo arena whero 
many a mortal combat between political knights take place. 
Tho discomfitted knight yields place to tko victor. The occupants 
of tho opposition benches today may bo tho proud occupants 
of tho Treasury Benches tomorrow according to the fortunes of 
Parliamentary Dobate. This is tho funotion of tho opposition in 
tho British Parliamentary Systom. It is an outcome of the 
competitivo economy projected into tho political ephero. 

Tho composition of tho cabinot itself refleots tho structure 
of Imperialism in tho economic field. Centralised industries neod 
to gather tho raw matoriils from the four corners of tho world 
and send back thoir finished products to markets in tho uttermost 
parts of tho globe. This necessitates wido-sproad use of money 
and transport and control of political power. To aebiovo this 
Foreign Affairs, Finance and Army, Navy and Air Force bccomo 
essentials. Henco these bavo secured coveted status in tho 
British Cabinot. 

Both competition and Imperialism have thoir root* in 
violence. 

Our country hss taken up the re ins of Government. Ifw e 
desire to pursue non-violence,* what shall Bo the form of onr 
Government ! Our Government also will need a correetfro fo rcn 
perform the function* of an "Opposition**. But wo want *° 
economy based on co-operation and not one of eompe*itJ M mf 0 
"Opposition” member* In our economy will not bo lookiog 
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to occupying tho treasury benches ono daj, should the fortunes of 
dcbato go agtfnst thoso fn the saddle at the time Persona! 
ambition can ha\o no placo in an economy of non violence and 
co operation What we should mm at is not to rcplaco the 
Ministers but to hold up models that they should follow The 
constructive workers should direct thorn into proper channels by 
the beacon light of thoir example This is a groat responsibility 
that w ould devolve upon tho constructive workers in a non violent 
economy 

A well organised body of constructive workers will bo 
needed to provido this direettt o force Their Borneo to tho people 
will bo their sanction and the merit of their work will bo their 
charter Tho Ministers will draw thoir inspiration from such a 
body which will adviso and guide tho secular Government To bo 
able to discharge this function tho constructive workers forming 
such a body will have to bo drawn from men of rennnoiation, 
whoso ono aim and ambition is tho sorvico of the pooplo 

In such a political mako up tho Cabmot will handle 
portfolios that will bo essential to an economy of solf sufficiency 
Tho major portfolios will be Agriculture, Land Development — 
antierosion reclamation fertilisation — Irrigation River Controls, 
Forests Village and Cottage Industries Minerals and Heavy 
Industries Health, Education and Homo Affairs It is not unpo 
rativo in such a set up to give Foreign Affairs Finance and 
Defence cabinet rank however important these departments 
may be 

In a political structure of this nature tho body of 
constructive workers will form the bulwark of safety for the people 
against exploitation A Government run on this baais will give 
the needed emphasis to the affairs of tho people and ensure then 
welfare bringing in Swaraj to the masses 


Oram Udyog Pafrtftf 
February 1948 



PART II 
.’chapter I 
Standards of Living 

With postwar reconstruction plans in the air ono constantly 
comes across the slogan "the standard o£ living has to bo raised”. 
It is difficult -even to understand what poople mean when they talk* 
of a standard of living. It is a delightfully vaguo term. rHcnco it 
becomes convenient to bandy these words About without .fear of 
committing oneself to anything definite. Each person may' have 
his own notion of a standard of living and as to what it comprises. 
To one a radio set and a motor-car may fall within the barest mini- 
mum, To anothor two monls n'day may be a rare luxury. Thereforo, 
'it is necessary to work out an, objective stand _*d taking into 
crmsidaintlon tho conditions obtaining in our land. Should this 
/ standard have an economic basis or follow cultural considerations or 
social needs ? What is meant by " high ” or " low ” standards ? By j 
tho former is it meant the full satisfaction of wide rango of materi al 
.wants ? And by the lalt or a very limited enjoyment of worldly goods ? 
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In India, a really cultured man, perhaps r Dcwan or a Prime 
Minister of a State, presiding pver the destinies of millions of 
people, may havo lmrdly any furniture in his house though it may 
bo of palatial dimensions. His recoption rooms may have floors of 
marble, mosaic or polished tiles aqd will bo washable and clean. 
There may bo hardly any carpets to accumulate dust and dirt. 
The Dewan himself will go about barofooted at home aB tho best of 
porsanB do in tho South. Our Dowan may squat on an aeon on the 
floor and cat, perhaps off a plantain loaf. Ho may not have been 
initiated into tho art of woilding knives and forks, for it is an art 
not easily acquired, following sacred rules not meant for tho 
common folk. Ho may use his nature-bestowed fingers and when 
ho haB finished bis repast, tho leaf will not have to bo washod but 
may bo thrown away and may bo readily disposed off by a goat 
which will turn it into milk for its owner. There will bo only his 
fingers to be washed. By contrast this will bo termed a “Low” 
standard of living. - . . 

• Is this an appropriate uso of terms “High” and “Low"? If 
the standard or nbrm must contain a multiplicity of material wants 
artificially created then only these terms will havo any significance. 

* But if we choose to bo perverse and regard as desirable that which 
calls into play tho highest faculties in man, fhon the Dowan’s life 
follows 'a’ higher standard than the British gardener’s whose 
standard now becomes “Low”. For a standard based on material 
considerations the more suitable term9 will be “Complex” and 
“Simple” rather than ‘/High” and “Low”, We may then say that 
the Dewan’s standard of life is “High” but “Simple" and the 
British gardener's is “Low” but “Complex”. It would appear as 
though the present terms have been specially devised to convey a 
psychological preference for the “Complex” standard which is the 

foundation of a good market for manufacturers. Who will rationally 
fall for a •standard which is “dubbed ’“Complex”? 

The complex standard converts its devotee into a drudge. 
From dawn till nightfall the British gardener’s wife, if she means 
to be reasonably clean, has to toil away at sweeping the carpets 
with a vacuum cleaner, polish the window panes, wash the curtains, 
bed and table linen, the dishes, plates etc. and cooking utensils, 
apart from her daily round of duties such as shopping and kitchen 
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work. To pie m even one fork properly between the prongs will t 
take more 1 time and labour than washing one's hands. Is Rimy, 
wonder that whore ejioh 'complex standards prevail wonlon profer^to 
be rid of the.Mnuisance" of having children 1 “Children and dogs 
not allowed" is an ubiquitous notice-board to.be seen everywhere 
in such countries. Motherhood, of course, adds to the already 
overcrowded ’time-table for the day, but the choice of a complex- 
standard is a -reflection on the~B$sle of values prevalent,- By 
.yarious means at their disposal — propaganda, advertisements,, 
fiettingmp fashions - etc. — the manufacturers arc? able to induce the 
housewives to adopt this mode -of life and become tlyeir devoted 
customers. Let us bowaro of such traps- which will enslayo us to 
material wants but offer nothing in exchange for Glling our time, 
with wasteful details which ought not to he allowed to encumber 
our lives. 

Tho interested parties glibly talk of creating leisuro for the 
housewife by introducing labour saving dovices, but no sooner is a 
machine allowed to oubI human labour than somo other invention* 
fs brought in to absorb tho raonoy and tirao saved by tho former 
device leaving tho second Btnto of the housew ifo worso than tho first. 

. For example* lot us revort to our friend, tho British gardener's 
wife. Formerly carpets were beaten' and cleaned by Casual human" 
labour. Tho vacuum cleaner made its ’appearance. It dispensed 
with outside labour. A travelling salesman would bavo visited the 
gardener's wife and waxed eloquent over the marvellous porfor- - 
manco of his commodity for sale — the vacuum cleaner, and would 



the salesman obligingly will offer an instalment payment schemt 
or a' biro purchase system by whicb sbo pays a small deposil 
immediately — all that she may havo 1 iri* ready cash — and the 
machine is left with her for uso, for which. bIio should havo to paj 
a small hire annually for five 6r Bevon years,’ "after whioh the whole 
machino will become her solo property. She falls a victim to this 
temptation and pledging her future savings installs a dish washing 
maohine. Sho" can now dispense with the services of tin 
neighbour — an old wom/n perhaps, who came in to help wash the 
dishes for half an' hour daily thus perhaps saving two shillings a 
week, but sho b 88 ^ow to attend to the machine herself. If the 
vacuum cleaner or this tlish washing machine needs attention the 
company' will send its visiting < mechanio to sot it right and, o] 
course, making a small charge for his timo. In this manner both 
the labour and tbo money saved by dispensing with human labour is 
quickly absorbed by the manufacturers while the simple gardener’s 
wife Bloggers on like a donkey having displaced the help of other 
human being. She has to put m extra work attending on those— 
hor* mechanical servants. The leisure promised to hor 'proves 
illusory and whatever she saves goes towards the* purchase of some 
other “labour saving device”. She is no better off in the end. If 
anything she has to work harder/ all by^hersolf driving her 
machines. The human labour that has been driven out of 
employment here will ultimately turn up at the* factory gates of 
the manufacturers for work and wages. The ptory of these we 
„ shall trace later. - t 

' Has the standard of living of the gardener’s wife’ ohanged 
so as to allow her opportunities for the free play of her higher 
faculties ? Has this Complex standard given her moro''time for 
thought and reflection ? On the other hand, as she has to attend to 
everything Binglehanded she may have no time even to look into a 
magafcine. She drudges from morn till night. All this for what f 
Her time is filled up with work that brings little of real life. I* 
this “living” in the proper sense of the word ? It is worse than 
mere existence. 

The simplo life, on the other hand, can be “high” and present 
all that is finest in human life, perhaps oven better than a complex 
life which latter kills personality as it follows ways set by others. 



Taking the occasion of dining, whether the meat is taken in 
Western stylo or in the Indian style there Js little difference 
nutritive ly. The Indian method ‘of eating has advantages of 
cheapness combined with cleanliness and affords free scope for 
one’s ideas of art in serving. What is more colourful than a meal 
served on a green fresh loaf ? The cream rice or chapatties with 
yellow dhal, white dahi, red chutneys, brown pickles, multicoloured 
salad of frcBh vegetables, red tomatoes etc., make a pleasing sight 
to start with ; when the meal is over and the leaves have been 
removed only the floor remains to bo washed oat. Wherein lies 
the superiority or higher quality of the most complicated Western 
stylo 1 The complex manner of life increases oxpenso without any 
corresponding bonefit in cleanliness or art. Thereforo as has been 
already observed, tho distinction is more accurately mado by 
calling tho Western method "Complex” and ours "Simple” rather 
than "High” and “Low” respectively. % 


Within a definite mode of living thoro can bo "high” and 
"low” standards indicating differing qualities. A man who uses 
fine counts for his dhoties has "higher” standard than one who is 
content with coarser cloth ; while ono who uses suits cut and 
tailored in western stylo with collar-, tie and perhaps a hat cannot 
ho, for that reason, said to havo a highor standard than ono who 
uses just a dhoti and kurta. Tho hatwallah cortafnly has an 
imitation complex standard while tho dhotiwallah is perhaps moro 
original In having his dhoti designed andWovcn to his tasto locally 
and definitely moro sensible in this climate. Similarly, ono who 
cats plafn rico with chillies or pickles has a "low” standard in 
comparison with ono who enjoys t well balanced diet. 

In our country, where mo^tpcoplo livo below the subsistence 
level, where our production of cereals and other food products aro 
far below whaUa. needed.to provide the nation with an ndenpaJa, 
diet, "raising tho standard of living” must only mean, for a lo ng 
time yet, providing tho pecessities. 


So tho planner#, who talk of Industrialisation for tho 
production of a multiplicity of matoml good* to bring about a 
"high standard of living”, are working at plan* tint will divert 
production from necessities to luxuries am! so aro doing a great 
dimnrioo to tho country. ‘ ” 

Tkr Ont«t ;n a Jtrokj n>%. l9 , c 
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CHAPTER li 

Consumer’s Duty 

Our national culture anti tradition enjoin the spender to so 
direct hia purchases as to advance the well being of art, literature 
and craftsmanship In the ancient days, no doubt the princes and 
wealthy mc,^ spent frcelv and lavishly but their Extravagance did 
not impoverish tho country as they helped m the wide distribution 
of wealth Their palaces were built of skilled labour with bricks or 
locally available stones The internal decorations were oarried out 
by artists of repute The members of the family were clothed in 
the best of fabrics the local artisans could devise Everything was 
made to specifications Such furniture as they had was beautifully 
carved with special designs The pictures on the walls and the 
mural paintings and frescoeB wero works of art exeouted by 
renowned artists They Used conveyances built by local carriage 
builderB out of materials at hand fashioned to BUit individual 
taste All their food material, however rich waa of local 
production Every rich man b establishment was the source of a 
spring of life for many an artisan and was tho centre of culture 

To day the position is very different One who steps into a 
wealthy man’s house in Bombay* mil find the house itself would be 
built of cement ooncrete of a standard pattern, equipped with 
cheap laminated wood furniture made of veneers and ply wood 
tables mounted with plate glass tops His bath rooms will be fitted 
with sanitary equipment imported from London He will be using 
an American or British car n on imported petrol He may 1 9 
ueing fashionable silks from Belgium or Pans for clothes and , 
curtains The pictures on the walls will be cheap lithograph 
prints of paintings m the Louver of Paris or the Picture Galleries 
of London Even his table will be laden with imported food stuS* 
like corn flakes quaker oats shreaded wheat etc from the USA 
jams and preserves from Australia, fruits from California, and 60 
on Very little of his budget will be spent on things that are mad* 
locally Such methods of living help the foreigner more than out 
country If the spender receives his income from the peopled) 
the land and spends it in the above manner he impoverishes 
oountry and ib a veritable parasite 
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Unfortunately this type of spending is on the increase what 
with the philosophy of indulgence preached by the interested 
foreigner who sets the fashions in acquiring a multiplicity of wants 
and supplies such wants. 

Even where a certain amount of patriotism has permeated 
through and awakened the consumer to patronise Swadeshi produc- 
tion such Swadeshi articles are invariably cheap mill manufactures. 
Erecting these mills and buying machinery for these load to sending 
our wealth abroad. Then when consumers buy goods made by 
these Indian mills, tho profits etc. go to that olass of mill-owners 
whoso personal expenditures we have described above and which 
is only a-canal that leads out the wealth of our country again to 
the foreigner through consumption goods. In this manner wo are 
impoverishing the country even when we buy Swadeshi mill goods. 

The only way to increase the wealth of tho country is to 
use articles locally made by cottagers and villagers who use little 
or no machinery. This will help to distribute wealth amongst the 
masses and incidentally the foreigners will be given no incentive 
to stay im'our country and will naturally quit India without any 
use of violence to expel them. So by a careful and discriminate 
buying, consumers can help to bring Swaraj but \\ calls for 
considerable amount of self-discipline and self-control. Shall we 
rise to the ocoasion or be for ever under the foreign yoke ? 

Gram Udyog Palrika, 
April, 1946. 
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CHAPTER III ' 

Implementing “Quit India" 

Year 'after year -wo cclebrato the National- Week. This 
signifies an undying ,urgo in' the people to bo independent, 
politically, of the British. Does political independence coino for 
the asking from abovo as,a gift ? If wo want to attain our < goal 
wo Bhould romovo tbo cause of our dependence. 

Why is Britain anxious to have a political hold on Indial 
It is almost purely for economic reasons. Britain has only coal, * 
dron, tin ctc.to fall back on. Sho ^cannot exist on these. She 
lias' to convert theSo into exchangeable commodities and 
gVt from abroad in return food . articles and other" primary 
products including r«w materials for her factories. If sho can 
bom India in eubjeotion sho can obtain what she needs and 
dispqso of her manufactures on favourable conditions. If this is 
.thc'aocret of Britain's Stranglehold on India tbo remedy is siraplo 
and lioft in tho hands of tho weakest of us. When wo buy British 
goods wp aro activoly co-operating in tho maintenance ol tho 
British YEmpirc. When wo send raw materials outside our 
country, \n addition to strengthening British Imperialism wo are 
also impoverishing our own pcoplo by exporting tho opportunities 
-of employment of our people.' In these two ways no aro 
contributing directly to British exp oitation. Wo thus become 
parties to our owri Mlvery, 
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foreign manufacture and every exporter of raw materials can, i! he 
or she possesses the needed self-control and self-discipline, refrain 
from this part in the trade that is at the "bottom of all our trouble 
, and help in the great task of establishing Swaraj in our country 
and amity among the nations of the world. 

During this national week let us resolve that we shall have 
no part or parcel in this foreign trade, not as a political boycott 
programme, but as a symbol of our unwillingness to be parties to 
international bloodshed and our own slavery, to withdraw our 
personal contribution to the existence of the British Empire and 
the gory competition among the nations for supremacy amongst 
them for the exploitation 6f the weaker nations. This is the, only 
effective way of implementing tho demand * ** Quit India ”, 

* Gram Udyog Patrika, 

April, 1946 . 
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CHAPTER IV 

Race Horses & White Elephants 

Days wore when hdrsos^were the backbone of the economic 
activity, of Great Britain. At that time improvement in the breed 
was in the intcresta of tho masses. Raoing as '•the sport of kings 
was directly related to tho well being of the ‘•people. Now racing 
is the sport of gamblers and wastrels; Tho newspapers state that 
tho Maharaja of Baroda is Bpending fortnneB on | race horses and 
•that in England ! Is there no remedy to stop this crime ? 

, i i In our country, dutiful potentates, like Tippu Sultan, had 
taken as their hobby cattle-breeding. Even today the Jtysore 
cattle owe their superiority to Tippu’s munificence. The one 
absorbing interest of the present Maharaja of Morvi is 'his 
cattle farm. 

Now that power is vested in popular governments, is it too 
much to hope' that turf clubs will be made illegal and the race 
courses maintained at tremendous cost will bo ploughed up to 
yield food to the people, while cattle-breeding will be given its due 
share of attention ? 

People have been breathlessly waiting to know how the 
popular governments are going to solve the problems in regard to 
food/ alothing, housing, education and medical aid. While these 
Ministers are slowly getting into the saddle, the vested interests 
are forestalling them by bringing into existence all kinds of white 
elephants injurious to the welfare of the masses. 

It is announced that ten and a half crores are being spent 
on establishing a fertilizer factory at Sindhri in Bihar. For this 
crores worth of plant is being imported from abroad. 

. With the blessings of some of the Provincial Government* , 
again crores worth of tractors are being imported. 

With tho support of the Provincial Governments, Textfl® 
Mills, Vanaspati Ghee Factories, Sugar Mills, otc. are shooting op 
like mush-rooms, It is not a sufficient reply to say that the 
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granting of licences to start certain of these factories was agreed 
to by the predecessors — the Adviser Regime. It would ho up to 
the popular Governments to reopen the question. What efforts 
have been made to do so ? 'On the other hand we find popular 
ministers performing the opening ceremony of these Mills. Are 
these not straws that indicate the direction of the wind * Is it 
not time that the policies of popular ministries were laid down 
definitely so that we may know the worst if that he in store for 
us I If the ministers are not clear m their own minds as to the 
social philosophy they are supposed to represent, it will he fair to 
themselves and to the people to lay down the reins of office. It 
is no use flirting.with rural reconstruction m spare moments and 
being joined together in an unholy wedlook with exploiters who 
will not hesitate to ruin the countryside to gam a little profit for | 
their miserable selves. 

Oram Udyog Patrika, 
October, 1946. 



CHAPTER' V 

Sponging on the Voiceless Millions 

Now that popular governments aro again assuming 
responsibility it has bocomo necessary to formulate tho policy that 
should govorn thoir actions. The order of tho day has been to make 
the comfortable people of tho cities still moro comfortablo. 
Government at present is city .centred. 

Everywhere in Delhi yon find tho boards “No bullock carts 
allowed”. Who paid for theso roads on which bullock carts arc 
not allowed T Those arc built, not out of moneys contributed by 
the motorists hut out of taxes that tho 'poor people pay /— tho 
very peoplo who aro not allowed to us© these roads. 

Are suoh expensively built roads necessary ? Tho motorist 
needs them to save his tyro and petrol bill as well as to reduce 
th^ wear'and tear on the car. Thoy aro essential to keep down 
tho dust that tho motorist raises. Suoh oven-surfaced roads 
enablo tho motorists to speed along comfortably. Honco, they 
arc made necessary for the motorist. Therefore the motorists 
should be called upon to foot the, bill for suoh roads. ' l 

-Do animal driven carta ^require such roads 1 No. The ' 
animals Blip and fall, besides, thoy are hard on tho hoofs of 
unshod bullocks,, as most cart animal^ are. Therefore, no 
contribution from non-motorists is colled for. Even should such 
roads be built Bolely out' of funds contributed by the motorists 
the general public is entitled to the free ubo of them. 

Hence it follows that all roads needed by motorists must be 
paid for by tho class that needs them. They should not be 
■Hnowdi/wastrrodocrtftne/bflairtflinr'owii. 'Tmargmg’bnese spefciai 
benefits to general revenue is in effect shifting tho incidence of 
taxation from the motorist, who is of the wealthiest section of the 
public, to the masses who are financially much weaker. If this 
policy is given effect to every motorist will be a self-respecting 
person. But not so now when crores are being spent on roads for* 
the motorists benefit, neglecting the health and education of those 
who really bear the cost of this expensive luxury,, at least in . 
our country. 
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case in m03t “Otivitie. of the Government. 
Even the ao-nalled feoientific bodies, like the Imperial Council of' 
Agriculture, are but adjuncts to commercial concerns. They 
TOndbnlltoftheur mbncy, energy and talents in researching on' 
cotton, sugarcane, etc. for the mills and on encouraging the growth 
obicco etc. for -the, Imperial Tobacco Company. Apart from 

cen’be civen't Colle 6M tram mon for such jobs as 

cm be given by mills etc. and not to ‘cnablb young men to 

lc ‘ T a e |u heif ?^ 1 ,an ' Ji!M independent farmers. 1 It may oven 
Agata alitt- • / ° HoHeges wean men away, frhm village life. 
,f 8 n s nojincted from the masses, 

this TW ! °™ era “to- were honest the expenses of the whole of 
fri« ... should ke borne out of contribution made by 1 

1 e nulls, Sugar millsjlmperial Tobacco Co. eto. ' They prefer 4 
sponge on the poor Instead. * ' " 

direel The . CoaIlei1 ot SciontiBo and Industrial Research is also 
cting,. its activities similarly in investigating problems' the 
■olution of which will.be helpful to indnstrial and eommeroW 
gnates. They are now taking out patents on thoir Undines on 

^Laf;rc , “m-r mpount,s for cotton co,ouis ct °- ^ 


We may understand a small percentage of work of 
odioa overflowing into such activities while the core of * 1 ^° 
programme is mainly concerned with researches that will D f w** 
into the various industries on which millions, depend f ° u 8 
ivelihood. Tho irony of it is they do not, even by mist ^ f * r 
at tho problems of village industries. Tho scientists on 
of these bodies have been told in season and out of 6 8 toff 
these Simple industries have been out moded and that ea80n ^ a t 
for these men to leave them* alone. 13 e nongh 


A popular ministry will have to scrap these H 
turn them over to tho mills or alternately insist th 0r 

launch on prol oms referred and sanctioned b 6 Wd 

Industries Ministry or Department. ^ the Vjfog e 


Wo find rich Mnhicipnlilies using their 
the Government to obtain grants for ih eif 


great 

Wort. 


^eno 

Where 


with 

fro ® 
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doeB the Government get the money to make grants 1 from 

Great Britain but from the masses, out of funds which phould have 
been spent on their needs r - 'j i 

Public expenditures will have to be conscientiously 
sqrutmised to see that no pie ooming from the .^poor is spent by 
government in such n way as to exclusively serv«* the interests 
of the neb and that every item of expenditure jib at benefits ^ 
the rich comes out of adequate contributions ma'de f>y that class 
If this policy is strictly followed it will soon be apparent to what 
extent the better off classes have been Bponging on the yoiceless 
millions as the former will find that ttyey can no longer live as 
comfortably as they have done so far. If the methods of tbe t 
present Government of India are continued by the popular 
ministries, even if the Britishers Quit India to a man yet poverty 
will inevitably increase One class cannot ride on the shoulders 
of another olass in a free country. 

Oram Vdyog Patrtka, 

May, 1946. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Travel or Transport? 

Ab days go on it seems travelling by aii is becoming more and 
more common amongst at least tho rich. All manner of means are 
being used to popularizo and extend this service. Hence it becomes 
necessary for us to study the place of Air Travel in society. 

The phrase ‘a much travelled man* connotes generally the 
significance of travelling. We expect such a person to have come 
in contact with all Borts and conditions ' of mcD and things and 
therefore, through his intelligent approach to othor people’s- lives, 
Wo expect 'such a person to be broad-minded, well-informed and 
cultured. Travelling,' therefore, haa various advantages attached 
to it. In ancient time, the pilgrimages m India wore based on 
such cultural aspect of travel, though they were given, a religious 
colouring. » 

A traveller at different stages comes in contact with 
different typeB of men. He enters into conversation! 'with them, 
finds out what they are thinking, what their customs and traditions 
are and compares them with the conditions prevailing at home. This- 
ultimately leads to cultural development. We encourage, therefore, 
our children to read books of travel which meanB educatmg'thcm 
and giving them information in regard to our lollowmen. If we 
look upon travel from this point of view, tho phrase “Air Travel’* 
ia a misnomer. All that air travel stands for today is pure and 
simple transport. A person is at ono place at ono moment and 
availing himself of tho air service he is at another place the next 
moment. A passenger may be at Karachi early morning and in 
London the samo day late at night, with nothing added to him 
either in tho form of information, culture and contacts. This is 
just at much simple transport as in the case of merchandise, say a 
bale of cotton 1 

It may 1»« *rguod that time ia thereby saved. Does this 
ra *»n that man’s life has been nddcdto? No, it only means that 
the man haa transferred to himself another slico of ‘ his life to 
•pend it on his own business from spending it on cultural pursuit. 
When we send a boy of achool-going age, to look, after herds in 
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the jungle, are we saving time * We are depriving the boy of hi 
share of culture. Life does not consist in spending our time all th 
timo in our own business. Man has, to expand himself and com 
into contact with fellowmen R3 long as he wishes to remain 
social being.,. Air transport, therefore, reduces a man from being 
social being into a mere individual. It enlarges, yon may saj 
self-centrcdneis. Time saved therefore, signifies transference c 
time from oultural pursuits to self.centred occupations. This cai 
hardly he looked upon as an advantage when wo take life to meai 
the richness in which it is Jived < in the cultural sense and not ii 


the material sense. To put it in another way, one may sty tha 
it elongates the animal life and shortens the human aspect of it 
This is the basis of solitary confinement. Whilo travelling by ait 


the deafening noise of the propellers and tho limited accommodutioi 
make it almost impossible ,to^oarry on any conversation with th 
follow (passengers. . . ' • 


It is equivalent to the person being asked to sit in a ohair ii 
a drawing room with all -the windows shut, continuously for th< 
duration of the voyage. • However comfortablo th© chair may b© ; 
the boredom becomes unbearable. One cannot look around because 
not only is tho window space limited, hut also nothing can bo sect 
with ’the naked eye. The long distanco planes travel 1C to 18 
thousand feet above the ground.' That moans you can see objeota 
at a distance of about threo miles. Very often, therefore, one sees 
a misty blue below r-nd a deep, blue j above and rarely can one 
reoognizo trees or oven buildings excepting at tho approach of 
landing places. With tho mind shut and tho eyes dim and tho cars 
deafened, the traveller sits for hours together, night or day, and 
leaves ,the plane with an aching back, glad that Jih destination 
has b“on reached. This is “modern travel ” ! 


Ab regards food, packets of victuals are provided at the meai 
hours. As yot India has not received recognition in tho catering 
line. Whether the person is a vegetarian or not tho packets arc 
filled with cold non-vegetarian food. * It is with much difficult/ 
that one could procure an additional slico of broad and butter to 
meet pno’B needs. (It may bo hero suggested that it ahould be 
required of our Air Lines, calling at Indian air-ports, to cater !° r 
pure vegetarians also.) 
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One of the pleasures in fast travels, such as by mofcor-ca 
on the road cr by train on the rails, is a sense of speed that mai 
Beems to crave for. ' The mere worm of man, dashing through th 
air at 40, 50 or 60 miles per hour, gets an exhilaration of doin 
that which he cannot physically perform. Even this joy is denie< 
in air travel. Being so high up, even though the plane may b 
going at 300 miles per hour, one just sees the ground underneat! 
passing away like gentle, idle clouds at a snail-slow speed. Henc 
even this human deairo for quick motion remains unsatisfied. 

If we look at the technical part of this mode of travel, w 
notice that it consumes tremendous quantities of petroleum. Thi 
fuel is in limited supply, as it is taken out from the bowels of-th 
earth from various parts of the world. As the stock gets less am 
less, the consumers’ desire obtain control over other reservoir, 
becomes greator and greater. This* ultimately leads to greed 
jealousy, hatred* and suspicion,* culminating in global wars 
Therefore, an unclue increase in this method of travel conduce 
toward* developing unhealthy relationship with our neighbours. 

All this docs not mean that there should bo no air travel at 
all, but it only indicates Its. shortcomings and warns us that wo 
should use it with the utmost caution. Tho so-called time saving 
is not in itself sufficient compensation to mako up for tho various 
disadvantages connected with it. The moro accurate way of 
calling it, as wa havo suggested, would bo "air transport”, and 
that would propably convey what it stands for moro accurately. 
In these days, what man needs most is relaxation. Air transport 
adds to the pressure on lilo. 

Oram' Udyog Patrika, 
November, 1047. 
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CHAPTER Vjl 

•‘Khadi" in Our Life 

For nearly three decades Gandblji has’ been preaching 
"Khadi”. Thousands of oar national, workers hare taken to 
wearing handspun and bandworen cloth os a result. "But few of 
them realise the full implications of this symbolic apparel 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in ’ his oratorical flourishes has called 
"Khadi” the “ Livery of Freedom ”. Others havo looked upon the 
wearing of "Khadi” as a matter of , discipline. But how many 
hare realised that '‘Khadi” is the way of life which aims to bring 
our practical everyday relationship, between our fellowmem to 
conformjnjhe ideals of non-rfoTomT^nd truth^whioh is the basis 

• fjd-H-A-3 / 

v/^'Khadi’Vi&^Sntlipcrerj the wearing “of ^ handspun and 
ha now o ven cloth/ ("Khndn stands for an eco nomic organi zation 
phased'- on ~ Zand co o perat ion wherein prey action 

\tnkca placolor usoor conaumption nmTCn ot for eici." This 
1 is in contrast with tho present cconomio ordcr/wliicl^'Ts based on 
competitive production for exchange. Tho rules and regulations, 
os well as tho principles which govern our notion under 
co-opcratlo i) greatly differ from thoss which regulate competitive 
lifo. The /co mpetitive orde rj] when pushed to . its log ical end, 

. brings us to thf/junglo law \>f t he Isi TrvTVgT ol thy hue s) and .let 
^fhty weakest go wTho wait. \ Ilut. under co operation, if anything, 
the w eak pet greater car o and consideration ; and tho satisfaction 
of our ^primary needs ore glv» n priority over production for 
cxchapcp ^Tmrposeaj Trade takes place only on surplu s goo<Ts 
•and not on those which supply the needs of our existence. , 
Co-operation ultimately lea ds us to achieve g oodw ill and peace in 
society, whllif c o mpytitio n\p^ll (batre d. ()eftiou gy"aDd ^strif e. 

Ifen^e! il \re appivmtTlh^*lntroc[uctibn r of "Kbadi” Into 
o*ir life, the ides should be broad-based so as to include all good* 
produced by our own eflorta for our own constimptlon. In suck 
an order importation or buying of articles produced by 
organ! rations within tie com petitive rralm of production would 
be avoided and rcncuuTan^ni f nt of p r oducti o n hy mutual *? ’ 
©pmtlon ard undrrstandln^fhouldbe the order of IheTnyT 
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The adherence of our Congress Workers and the public minded 
to Khadi, therefore will support V illage 'industrie s and will not' 
be guided by purely money considerations and prices. The price 
mechanism is distinctively a device of r the* competitive economy. 
“Will an article pay” is a rule of law which will not be allowed to 
guide the Khadi minded. 

In a household, when f the mother prepares food for he r 
child, her consideration is not based on money values . She .puts 
fa her labour of love os a matter of counm" and deiights^Jn their 
service as a member of the family, not as an imposed duty but-as a 
function or a part of her life. She has her being in the happiness 
of her child. She gets her satisfaction in attending to the needs of 
those who are jifilplesa. * ' : 

Tho guiding factors in a social order governed by the ‘ideals 
of Khadi are our cultural tradition, the equitable distribution of 
goods and such other considerations which bring us into close' 
rela tionshj pjffittL our fellowmen. These will be determined by 
tKp ekq sting ncodm and not by the ide4s of creating and accumulat- 
ing wealth. If there is land available, it will bo first utDIz^cTTa* 
productio n of tho /food) needed by the community and not for 
gTOWmg (\obacco] )ion E.staple c oUfl£.and such other raw materials, 
for mills which rtfay bring in more money. When land is diverted 
from food tojaw materials by the consideration of the return the 
owner gets, Society will suffer from the maladjustment of its 
economic organization. 

Tho message of Khadi, therefore, includes bringing onoiigU 
food into existance which will supply all our needs by our own 
efforts, looking after those in need of help and bringing about 
human relationship based on non-violence and truth, not only 
amongst our immediato neighbours but also in our relation with 
our neighbouring Nations. 


'Tram Udyoo PairiVn 



PART ’ III 
CHAPTER 1 

The Wind and the Whirl Wind 

What is called progress and civilization to-day is a Marathon 
race where the laurels are for the most devilish. When in the 
opening years of this century, the Japanese defeated the Russians* 
the former was hailed aB a t world Power. When France could not 
oat bid the violence of Germany she lost her status as a power. 
The criterion is the achievement to perfection of savagery and 
barbarism. The latest distinction on this unenviable career has 
been attained by the users of the abomination of desolation — the 
Atomic Bomb. We do not grudge America or Groat Britain thoir 
claim to Buch hellish greatness, for we know as certainly as the 
night follows day, these demons of to-day, will in their turn, perish 
by the sword. But this is not what needs detain us. Theso are 
only passing phases. The history of Great Britain is hut as a 
grain of Band on the shorfes of time. 

Why is it ’that all science runs o-whoring after violence 
and destruction ? Is humanity on a downward grade ? Is violence 
becoming our purpose in life? What -aro the oausoe that make 
violence dominato the life of the world to-day ? These are some of 
the questions that should rack our brains. 

If we probo deep enough we shall find that the development 
of the higher nature of man — character and personality— is not 
keeping pace with the advance made by his mental faculty. A 
spirited horse hod to be held in by bit and bridle. Wo cannot 
afford to give looso reins. Man's self-control is being lost relative 
to the advancement made by soienco.’ Scienco is* good but when it 
outstrips man’s character and upsets thtf poise, it makes a slave of 
man and generates violence. Then what is tho remedy if we etf 
not to tow the wind and map lire whirlwind l 

There is a time lag between the dovelopraont of human 
personality and the advancement of mental faculties. Tho formed 
is a slow process as all things with a permanent value tend to be* 
We cannot band a child an open flaming torch. Tho child will b? 
in danger of setting itself on fire. Fire la good. It has light®** 
the way of human progress. But it is out o! place in the band* 
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an immature person. When the situation points to a tragedy It is 
time for ns to call a halt. Science is good. I^ut we seem to have 
reached a stage where we need to bivouac awhile to tako stock of the 
situation and pull ourselves together if we are determined not to 
let circumatances run away with our lives. Have we the strongth 
to do itl Or will humanity roll headlong downhill gathering 
irrcaiatible momentum and dash itself to pieces against the rooks 
ahead ? 

- This question is not an international one only. It arises in our 
everyday life in various forms. In the final analysis the question 
machine Vs. human labour in our country is of the same origin. 
As things are, mechanical advancement has gone so far ahead of tho 
development of human personality that man is becoming a greater 
Mid greater slave to tho machine and ho is in imminent danger of 
losing himself. When people say that wo of the non-violent school 
are against machinery they are uttering a truth in a relative 
Betting. Machines are good, but if wo have not developed sufficient 
control over ourselves they will lead us into tho paths of violence 
into destruction. All this feverish planning for rapid industrializa- 
tion as a post-war reconstruction based on capital goods imported 
from abroad is sure to lead na along the way all industrialized 
countries have gone — on the high road of violonce, imperialism and 
destruction. Discretion diotatos caution. Shall wo heod it 1 Or 
•hall wo in our prido of achievement head for a fall ? 

Oram Udyog Patrito, 
Sspttmber, 1945. 



Village Industries and the Fight for Freedom 

, Wo generally associate the fight for Independence with tho 
political programmo, but a little thought will ebow tho closer 
relationship between tho existonco of hofty, self-sufficient village 
industries and independence. 

The foreigners are dominating over us not for any political 
gain but for economic bonefita to themselves. By holding down 
our country they are able to control the export of raw materials to 
their mills as and when they want it, prooess them there and bring 
them back again to be sold in our markets under favourable 
conditions. In so far as we cooperate with the foreigners in the 
export of raw materials we are parties to their staying in our 
country. Export of raw materials -- is equivalent to sending 
opportunities of employment outside*^ the country. Consequently 
by helping in the export of raw' materials we are contributing- 
towards tho creation of unemployment in our country. Thus 
we impoverish our country. " * ' ’ “ 

Hence if, we really wish to be independent we must stop all 
exportB of raw, materials to foroign country. This will give employ, 
ment to our own people and will destroy the incentive of the * 
foreigner to come to our land^ „ 

Similarly, we co-operate in the slavery of our country when 
we buy foreign goods. As people were tempted to buy cheap 
JapanoBo goods the Japs (started to come to our land so as to be\ 
able to exercise political control' over us, so that the market l<5r 
their products could bo kept under their own control. Therefore 
if we desire to bo independent we must cease using foreign mads 
goods whether they be capital goods or commodities for 
consumption. 

To attain true independence, therefore, We need to cultivate 
self-discipline and self-control as these powers over ourselves are 
essential to abstain from self-indulgence by purchasing foreign 
articles or to restrict our consumption to locally produced goods 
even if such aotiou should entail certain amount of privation. W* 



cannot obtain true .independence merely by shouting “Quit India” 
)c "Quit A Bio.’ 1 . 'Whether foreigners will quit our country or not 
lepends largely on our actions. Hence to obtain independence 
re have to discipline ourselves and control our wants. Produoing 
tnd wearing Khadi is a first step in this direction whioh should be 
ollowed by supplying all our requirements from cottage and* village 
nade articles. Are wo prepared to do this 1 If we are then 
independence is knocking at our door. ,As all our requirements 
mil be met locally there will be more employment for our people. 
We shall be processing all our raw materials into consumption goods 
3 7 the application of labour that is now running waste. Any 
foreign trade we may have will be striotly limited to exchange of 
Wrplus products and should not relate to primary necessities. 

„A programme such as the one envisaged above will . not 
present any attraction for foreign powers to invade our country 
and so we shall attain independence by eradicating the root cause 
oi wars and foreign domination which is the way of non-violence. 
Hence the importance of village industries to attain and retain 
Swaraj for ourselves, and peace for the world. 

Silver Jubilee Publication, 

D. B. Hindi Prachar Sabha, 1046. 
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CHAPTER U! V 

F t can Britain Help? 

This was the question posed by tho Earl of Munst-or and 
Brigadier Low, members of tho British Parliamentary Delegation. 

A careful reading’of the History of tho British in India will 
show clearly that tho Britishers are in India to help thebiselves 
- and not to help India. This polioy has been pursued consistently 
for tho last two conturies not by accidont but as a part of a 
predetermined deliberate plan. .This polioy cannot now be 
suddenly reversed in the twinkling of an eye. If there is a will to 
change the attitude, it must be supported by a strong co-ordinated 
national effort in Great Britain to change tho very fundamcntals'of 
their culture and oconomio organization. 

Since the days of Clive, right up to the prosent day, overy 
instrument for a nation building programme, whether it be tax feS 
and revenues of Government, or expenditures on public-scrvice, 
works or utilities, or borrowing on Government account, or evon 
lending as in the case of the sterling balancos, or -’laying out of 
communicatibns like railways, roads, etc. every single item has 
been turned to good account foV the use of Great Britain. All 
instruments are neither good nor bad in themselves. They are 
amoral. They derive their quality from the use man makes of 
them. There is no claim to any oredit merely for having built 
Railways. The thing that attributes character to that act is tho 
use that is made of the Railways. Thero are about 10,000 
discriminating freight rates making it possible to export raw 
materials cheaply to Great Britain and to facilitate the import of 
British manufactures into tho country. A knife is amoral. When 
it is used to cut fruit it is good, but when it is used to stab the 
neighbour it is bad. The Railways have been used by Gre3t 
Britain not to pump streams of life-giving blood into tho people of 
India but as a syringe to draw it out. Every instrument wo hat 6 
referred to above has been used in this fashion. Is it not a wonder 
that India has survived this terrible ordeal 1 

The reason for this attitude of Great Britain -has to he 
' analysed if there is a desiro to change tho polioy. If we are honost 



and del vo deep enough wo Bhall find the seeds of this exploitation 
m human nature Man differs from the heast only in so far as he 
develops a sense of duty towards his fellow men. In fact,* it can 
he safely averred that the dawn of civilization is with the realiza- 
tion of one's duty towards ono’s neighbour , mere acquisition of 
knowledge or material possessions are not satisfactory cntenons 
An economic or social organization that is based purely on rights 
belongs to the animal kingdom and may well be termed 
‘'barbarism” rather than “civilization”' 

We may go further When Buoh an economic order is based 
on the necessity of injuring or ruining some one else it becomes 
parasitic, just as the life of a tiger is based on the death of tho 
lamb it feeds on Viewed thus all types of imperialisms are 
parasitic barbarism In bo fat as the economic organization of 
Great Britain depends on tho supply of raw materials from her 
colonies or dependencies which neceasitatest he holding down politi- 
cally, of other nations whose culture and civilization are ruined, the 
organization of Great Britan will fall under this category of 
"Parasitic Barbarism” Its civilization, if it can be called 
"civilization” without violence to that term, is based on a 
philosophy of rights, self indulgence and a consequent multiplicity 
of wants This ultimately requires violence to put it into 
practice It does not require much reflection to arrive at the 
conclusion that a nation at this stage of evolution cannot help any 
other just as the tiger cannot help tho lamb as long as its nature 
remains parasitic 

As against this, the ancient Hindu culture was based on 
"Dharma” or duty Each man had his place in society assigned 
to him and ho had to respect his neighbour’s rights Needless to 
Bay wo ha\ o to-day fallen far from this stato Howevor, the basic 
standard of values inlifo obtains even to day This civilization is 
based on a philosophy of duties, self control, self discipline and a 
consequent restriction of wants with little or no appeal to violence 

From this analysis it can be realized how easy it Waa f’ r 
Great Britain to graft herself on India — a self indulgent culture 
riding roughshod over a culture of restricted wants— as the * 

1itc« on tlm Iamb But Urn analogy cnd« lioro, bccauso i[ the 



typo o! self discipline is developed it will generate a power greater 
than Molcnce It is possible for Great Britain to exploit us only 
because of our trilling cooperation W o aro parties to our own 
slavery which the lamb is not The lamb is helpless and offers no 
co operation m its own destruction If we refuse to supply raw 
materials for oxport or to use British goods oursclvep, either in the 
production or consumption stago British Imperialism will end 
tomorrow But such a refusal to co operate in the economic 
exploitation of our country calls for tremendous will power* and 
self discipline on our part 

If Great Britain wishes to help us she has to movo toward* 
a duty baied civilization, shed her philosophy of self indulgence 
and multiplicity of wants and simplify her own life Is she 
willing to take theso drastic steps? 


Gram Udyog Palrxka, 
April, 19*6. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A Share in the Booty 


Nadir Shah 'invaded India for booty. .This booty was in 
the form of hoards of precious motal, jewellery and gems. Such 
18 not the booty our mod' ms look for. They want instruments 
of production, raw materials and markets. It was tho s6aroh for 
luch booty that brought in the global wars. 


After tho first world war the “conquerors” unburdened 
Germany of her colonies and claimed reparations to componsato 
for the loss caused by the wars. 


Now again Germany has l?een “vanquished”. The inter- 
national vultures have forogathered where ‘tho carcase is. 
An assembly of delegates from the Principal Allied Countries 
have drafted a “Final Aot and an Accord” to pool all German 
patents in Allied countries. India has also been dragged into 
this arrangement, by whom we do not know. 

When wo buy a stolen ortiolo knowing it to be such, we 
become morally responsible for tho stealing that had preceded tho 
transaction. India refrained from ontcring this war. Can we 
n ow ask fdr a share in tho booty consequent on this war without; 
naming moral responsibility for tho carnage ? 


Can we buy and bring into our country German plants 
taken over by tho allies as “reparations”? There is a list of 
51 Gorman war plants, which arc for sale, circulated among the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce. Thoso are stained with injustice, 
cruelty, avarico and human blood. Arc we prepared to take 
these on our hands 1 If we do, ve become imperialists no less 
than tho British or tho Americans. If India stands for tho freedom 
of all suppressed nations, Germany being one such to.day, our 
National Government should protest ugainst such loot and ban 
such tainted property. 

Gram Udyxy Polrifa. 

f'tbrtn jg 
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CHAPTER V 

The Inefficiency” of Village Industries 

The mill-owners hate made the pooplo believe that villago 
industries cannot stand competition from largo scale industries as 
the former are “inefficient” while the latter are, scientific and 
offioient. By constant repetition the publio can be made to believe 
anything, tut this type of propaganda has Been carried on to such 
an extent that even economists are saturated with such baseless 
ideas. 

The advantages afforded to mills axe many and one may 
almost assert that they are subsidised by publio expenditures. 
The village artisan hardly ever derives any benefit from the crores 
of rupoeB taken from him and spent lavishly by the Government. 
The expensive researches of scientific ‘institutions are not for him. 
The trunk roads built at fabulous cost are not only of no use to bim 
but even be injurious to his unshod bullocks — witness 'tho mud 
tracks used by preference by bullock-carta by tho side of 
macadamised and asphalted roads. The armed forces happily are 
conspicuous by their absonco in villages though they are much in 
evidence in towns and cities, still these charges a re met out of 
villagers production. The railway administration has no regard 
to the requirements of villagers unless it be to drain their raw 
material at harvest season and to bring finished products baok to 
them at enhanced prices. All these handicaps placed on village 
industries are counted towards their inability to compete with the 
upstart parasitic mills. 

I 

To those old time disadvantages tho now fanglod controls 
have added in no small measure. The A11 India Villago Industries 
Bfow Writes. XfcaXtkfc V/A-vug xA Vrre Wc.w2- 
tho interprovincial movement of oil-seeds and oils, combined 
with the vagaries of tho railways are telling upon the Qhani men- 
Tho railways bring in freely mill-pressed oils from tho U. P. and 
tho Punjab. This has pushed down tho price of oils. But-th® 
scarcity in oil.sceda continues, as the rnilways refuse to allot any 
waggons for oil-sceds. Tho prices of those seeds aro keeping t® 
high levels while the price of mill oils baa fallen considerably. 



Because of this differential treatment by railways, mustard seeds 
outside the province are selling at Kb. 21/-a maund while the same 
quality seeds are only available at Rs. 30/- a maund within the 
province. This is a transport made scarcity and the Bihar 
Government pleads inability to sot it right. 

It is by such means that the natural vitality of village 
industries is being sapped and 'their succumbing to such piethoda 
is attributed to the “inefficiency” of village industries. 

To obviate B uoh discriminations proper statistics should ho 
maintained and all puhlio expenditure benefiting the mills should 
bo met out of levies made on the beneficiaries and not out of 
general taxation. Only by so doing can we establish equity 
between the various forms of production. • 

Gram Udyog Palrika, 
May, 1947. 



CHAPTER V! 

Science Runs Amuck 


Early this month the foundation atone of tho National 
Chemical Laboratories was laid at Poona We truBt the scientists 
will turn thoir ingenuity to help the small man 

''■* f 

Village industries hnio b rt en struggling on their own merits 
against an artificial current sot up by tho paddles of large stfale 
industries In season and out of Beason propaganda is carried on 
against the small producers Real progress and tho host utilization 
/ of natural resources aro best achieved through village and cottage 
industries and largo-Bcalo industries are wasteful though oil 
scientific laboratories aro focussed to help them 

We have previously drawn attention to the way tho bullocfc 
ghams and dairies are being crushed by financial interests pushing 
up oil mills for tho production of Vanaspati and how even the 
Central Government is helping on this programme by sanctioning 
new nulls and shutting their eyes to the evils caused hy mills 
and mill industries 

In spite of soientifio evidonce to prove the injurious elfects 
of hswg polished nee on tho health of the people tho rationing 
machinery has been used to distribute only polished rice regardless 
of the consequences to the people Why could not our popular 
government follow the healthy lead » given long ago by Travancore 
by banning all rice nulls * 

Smco laBt November the Central Government has been 
circularising all the Provincial Governments to discourage hand 
processed sugar A scientific rpproach to this question will 
indicate that thousands of acres of tho best lands can be brought 
under tho cultivation of cereals etc if we can utilize palm trees 
gfbwmg wildly in tho jungles and on waste lands Palm gur and 
Sujrar can be obtained from these trees and such a programme will 
he complementary to the introduction of prohibition, as it will 
afford employment to thousands of displaced tappers But then 
the strongly entrenched sugar mill interests are opposed to such a 
scheme as it undermines their industry The Government seem* 
to have ears only for such * 
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# ^utritional experts tell us that gur is a wholesome food 
containing minerals, vitamins and sugar. While mill sugar is a 
simple chemical for producing energy and because it lacks the 
ingredients necessary Tor its Jdwn assimilation it draws the needed 
material from other items of food taken. Hence the Americans 
term the white sugar a “devitalising food”. Even as between hand- 
processed sugar and mill sugar the former is more than ten times 
richer in iron* contents. In spito of this in favour of hand- 
processing of sugar the Gentral Government, wants the hand-' 
process discouraged. In many places factory made white cube 
sugar is outside tho ration. So the rich can buy without any 
limit but thbir purSe. ' 

* ■ -The ever obliging Provincial Governments only need the sign 
to take drastic measures. The U. P. Government by its Khandsari 
Sugar Control Order of November 194G is dealing a death blow 
to both Khandsari Sugar and Deshi Chini producing industries. 

The trend of events ‘seems to bo such that re shall end by 
hanging ourselves with “soicntiflc” ropes. Our Governmental 
machinery appears to be sot to destroy tho industries of the 
common man by the introduction of labour-saving devices which 
may bo other-wiso tcrmed'“ernpioyraont reducing instruments". 

^ *t scientific to introduce such in a country teeming with 
unemployment and undor-employmont? 

At Lynllpnr Agricultural College, the Principal is a specialist 
in maida production. They have various kinds of electric 
machinery to remove all -nutritivo elements from wheat leaving 
purely starch behind. There is a revolving olectric bakery also. 
The objective is to produce whito bread, slices of whjch will 
uniformly patterned like a honey comb. This can best be attained 
with tho whitest maida. Shoujd we not '‘more scientifically and 
truthfully designnto this Principal ns “a specialist in food destruc- 
tion*'! Is there any place for such in o famine-stricken land ! • 

Wo in India, seem to bo possessed with a mania to destroy al 
nutrition provided by nature by the uso of mills— white rice, whitt 
*ugar, hydrogenated oils etc. Is this where science is leading us ! 

Oram Udyog Poirila 
2 (ay, 1947. 
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CHAPTER VJI 

Goodwill with Whisky 

When now industries are started various devices are planned 
out to bring it into general favour. Tobacco Companies bare 
distributed free drugged cigarettes to enable persons to acquire the 
habit of smoking and to cultivate a taste for the particular brand. 
We are- familiar with the methods of Tea^ Cess Company in .India 
handing round free cups of tea to popularize their produot. 
There are legitimate limits to which a programme may bo carried. 
It must be strictly limited by considerations of the welfare of the 
public and the worthiness of the cause. 

Recently the “Air India” .extended its service to v, Great 
Britain as the “Air India — International”. This is a new venture 
which has to compete with giant services such as the T. W. A. 
and the Pan American. The Air India— International is financed 
as to 61% of its capital by the Government of India and the balance 
from the public, and tho management is a Tata organization. 
Usually the fares charged include an amount for food on the way, 
but most Companies make a separate charge for strong drinks, if 
any supplied; but on Air India — International whisky and soda are 
distributed free to the passengers. It Bee ms to u a that a concern 
sponsored by a Government which Btands for advocating 
prohibition should reflect this policy. Some of tho Provincial 
Governments in India are throwing their weight and influence on a . 
scheme of prohibition. Are we to conclude that the Government 
of India is against that policy 1 Or, is tho Air India— International 
Limited building up their goodwill at any cost without considering 
the means ? 

Gram Udt/og PatrUa, 
September, 1948, 



CHAPTER VIII 


Sports 

With the advent of centralized methods of production which 
left no scope for the exorcise of Belf development and Be - 
cxpresuon. eportB assumed a special importance. Men spent t. eir 
tune in factories working away feverishly and they require 
relaxation They themaelves were not in a position to put or 
further physical effort. They can be only spectators, while 
there was another group of men who spent most of their time in a 
wdentary life, hut these were few and they needed aotiro exercise 
u relaxation. As centralized methods grew in importance, so 
did imperialism and games have followed the needs o t eso w 
groups of men Their most suited game for tho conditions 
described above is cricket. It is highly expensive and therefor 
above the reach of the factory workers, but it affords an ou c 
tt« Kdentary worker. Tho factory workers com. in the 
thousands for tho eleven of the team to oxhibit themselvc . 
i* cricket. 

India has to emphasise, for various reasons, tho cconom'o 
tttmty based on decentralization. Tho bulk o our peop o ar 
farmers After ploughing the land for a who o aj ° 

have little or no need for further physical exercise. 
Similarly his occupation is proverbially an Ubpaid one and he 
vould hardly bavo the therewithal to indulge in expensive gamos 
or In gambling lienee in a country like India a gamo like end et 
®eant for imperialists, should bo out of court 
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Lord Wavel, the last Viceroy, who is at present th< 
Chancellor of Aberdeen University stated in regard to cricket tha< 
** it is a game involving prodigality of time and effort out o 
proportion to its importance and it seems the height of absurdity 
that English boys and men should spend several days at a stretcl 
on it and go on doing this for monthB together We presumi 
Lord Wavel knows what he ib talking about. If these sports an 
wasteful of money and time in Great Britain, one of the riches 
countries of the world, what shall we Bay of poor India sendinj 
out teams Jo show their achievements in other parts of the world 
It seems to us that the time has come for us to rethink an< 
reconsider many of the ryays that had been introduced by on 
erstwhile rulers, which wo have taken for granted as the acme 0 
civilization. Even newsprint, which is Bcarce today, is being usc< 
liberally where sports nows is concerned. At least ono pago a da; 
in most of the important newspapers is devoted to such pastime 
as Criokefc, Racing, Cinemas, Gambling, etc. We have to builc 
up anew our requirements in amusements. 


Oram Udyog Fatrika 
April, 1948. 



PART IV 


CHAPTER I 

CliVe to Keynes 

With the innumerable financial devices coming to the fore 
® &te an( * the demand arising from many quarters to scale down 
ce debts it is instructive to look back on the history of financial 
obligations in India over the two Centuries of British occupation, 
t trill show that tho greatness of Great Britain is largely rootod 


In the 


poverty of tho millions of India. 


Since the days of Plassey as Mncauloy puts it; "Tho 
* 0w cr of wonlth fell copiously on tho Company and its servants 
1 is continuing to do so oh tho British Empiro even to this day. 
Only the oxtornnl garb differs according to tho genius of tho 
I^raon in chargo for tho moment. It is interesting to -examine 
tkeso cloak* and raiso them up for an instant to get a peep at tho 
freebooter inside. Wc may classify the various methods used 
according to the function they were calculated to porform. 



poured forth a flood of paper”. Burke says that in 1760 there 
were not oven 12 " Bankers Shops ” while in 1700 they wore to 
be found in every market town. 

According to William Dig by 's computation between Plasaey 
and Waterloo, probably about 1000 million pounds sterling were 
transferred from Indian hoards to British hanks. , In those days 
under " famine conditions ” 40 measures of rice were sold for a 
rupee while to-day we get two measures a rupee; so the 
purchasing power of the rupee was then about twenty times as 
much and this gives us a standard by which to gauge the fabulous 
value of the wealth taken from India under this simple method of 
helping oneself as the hold up gangster does. 

II. THE METHOD OF EMBEZZLEMENT 

With the passing of the free lance “Empire Builders ” wo 
come to the period of embozzlement by the Honourable East India 
Company. The Company was too honourable to take money itself 
openly. They resorted to buying Indian goods out of tax revenues 
and exporting them to Europe for sale. The tax-payer got no 
returns from these transactions as the whole proceeds were taken 
aB profits. According to the “ MinuteB of Evidence on the affairs 
of the East India Company ” the revenues so embezzled between 
1793 and 1812 amounted to about 260 million pounds sterling, 

III. THE METHOD OF FALSIFICATION -OF ACCOUNTS ' 

Tho financial genius pervading the respeotablo and 
prosperous middle nineteenth century British, could no longer 
countenance tho bare fa'ced loot of Clive nor the commercial 
dishonesty of the East India Company of the earlier decades of 
the century. It wanted to do tho same thing hut by a newer and 
better way. It had a wonderful brain ware. Why reveal the 
facts of predation 1 Bury them in dusty ledgers which nobody 
will scrutinise or understand. Britain waa rapidly building up the 
outer ramparts of her empire. This involved enormous expenditure. 
Why not debit these to Indian revenues? There were* wars in 
Afghanistan, Burmah, China, Persia, Abyssinia, Egypt e * 0. 
Accordingly over 700 crorea were charged in this manner to Indian 
revenues, Ramsay Macdonald in his lucid moment wrote in his 
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"Government o! India”, “Undoubtedly India has not been 
dealt with fairly in this respeot. It has had to hear the expense 
of operations that have heen mainly Imperial ”■ The Wolby 
Commieaion Report abounds in records of many other suoh false 
debits into which space does not permit us to enter here. 


IV. THE “CHRISTIAN METHOD”. 

The glaring limelights of the twentieth oentury cannot 
conceal any crooked ways from the publio gaze. During world 
»r I Great Britain had to incur large expenditures in India which 
normally would have had to be paid hack to India. Great Britain, 
like the Brahmin, is born to reoeivo and not to pay. Have we not 
been taught to forgive end forget 1 The financial import of this is 
that Great Britain is entitled to forgot hor obligations and 
everybody else should forgive her indebtedness. Had not the 
lord said "If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off"! “Hour 
debts to India offend us why not write it off ” ! cohoes the 
British exchequer. They have an obliging department at Delhi in 
the Government of India, who generously will call all oicobs expen- 
ses “A Gift” against which any inconvenient debits can bo written 
off. There iipreeedorToe', even Biblical traditions, for this Gift 
Method ”rif any thing is due to the parents fromtim son the 

Jewish custom laid down that if ho says 15 . further 

from thence forward the son’, will be related from any further 
obligation to the parents. In this manner Great Britain slurkod 
her liability to the extent of 189 crorcs. Tl.e Congress Select 
Committee on the financial obligation, between Great ilnW and 
India' challenged this “Gift” on two grounds (1) That the 
Government of India, under the .mtutea by which it is regulaW. 
... to make o gift to Groat Britain out o{ 

had no power "Y'^.nd therefore the “Gilt.” being illegal 

a revenoea o ' , j (2) The amonnt waa beyond tho 

transactions, rhoutd^h^ return^, „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

financial abil <7 , h ^ f, n ,neial •■Gitta", by way of men and 

m.°teiud far In cxcea. of the contribution of any of the Dominions. 

But then What law «n deter Great Britain from 

. , V, .tie wants. I" she not a first r!,.s World Power 
doing what KCUrilv and eeliaberoting with Amrriea the 

• H.«e she «. .W .» hr. (Q . E . D , 



V. PAWNBROKING METHOD 
The last four methods afford us a historical background 
against which to Btudy contemporary finance The financing of 
the second world war benefited by the past experience and 
therefore it is noh in tho innovations introduced When needy 
persons require purchasing power they go to a pawnshop, pledge 
a valuable article for a fraction of its intrinsic value and obtain 
tho wherewithal to meet their immediato requirements During 
this war the financial resources of Groat Britain were greatly 
strained They had to Boll away thousands of millions worth of 
their assets Thoir disinvestments reduced their credit in the 
outside markets They naturally, therefore, turned to their milch 
cow India where they can use their political strangle hold to 
advantage 

The irhmera of the Reserve Bank oT India Act had 
conveniently provided for the forty per cent backing of currency 
notes by bullion or by Sterling Securities with the only condition 
that tho bullion part is never allowed to go below 40 crorea 
Bullion has a recognised intrinsic value in the international 
market, while “ Sterling Securities ”, which are but Great 
Britain’s I 0 U s, have no such value especially when she is selling 
out her assets and speeding towards insolvency In principle 
plaoing theso two unlikes on the same footing is a blundor, if not, 
a financial fraud Instead of'pledging valuables, what was simpler 
than putting I O TJ 9 on paper in the “Reaervo Bank Pawn Shop” 
and issuing notes limitlcssly, taking out of the country as much of 
valuable commodities as wantod I In this manner over 1034 crorcs 
had been taken through inflating "ourrenoy since* 1039 These 
I O U s have been practically frozen The “ Creditor ” country 
India ib left to thfe tender mercies of tho “ debtor " Great Britain 
who dictates her own terms of repayment 

VI METHOD C)P MISAPPROPRIATION 

India possessed certain amount of international purchasing 
power Theso were represented by tho all dollar and non Sterling 
nssots hold by Indians and certain normal trade balances in dollars 
and some dollar exchange , arising out of American military 
expenses in India Theso were all cpmpulaonly taken over to tho 
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pin Dollar Pool which was in effect only benefioinlto Great 
ntam We do not know to this day the extent of thl, 
ommandeered dollar finance as the details of this are keDt a .in™, 
wcret by tbe ransacker. ' 0 

If this war is a war between Italo-Gennan and Anglo- 
mencan Faciam and Great Britain waB enliBting Indian Soldiers 
,a e PJwd its imperial interests, as is being made more and 
“ore clear by the Indonesian oampaign, it follows that the expenses 
’ ™ 2 million odd Indian soldiers should be borne by Great 
n am Bimply because these soldiers happen to be Indians their 


jspensca do noi.be como ohargeable -to India anymore than the 
o ice Commissioner of Bombay, being a Britisher, could have lii a 
,a 'inea charged against British Exchequer! Since 1930 SU(J j 1 
9nrv\ SS * ,0 * enco Bnd Administrative expenses amounting to near! 
‘WO croreB have been debited against Indian Revenues y 

Besides these about 600 ororos have beon used to 
debts— so called— which were challenged by the Coni ^ 
**** Committee on Financial Obligations between Great 38 
»nd India ^itam 

These threo items are definite misappropriating 
Indian financial resources If Britain is capable 0{ f 01 ot of 
Ordinary commercial morality every pio of this should be »*♦ ,n « 
to India'. 


VII MISFEASANCE METHOD 
Great Britain holds herself out as a trustee 


»oted 




^nnofc 


that 


the 


*»• the trnst estate for her own benefit We 
Indian Army of over 2 million men wero recruited to 
Britain from the heels of the Nazis Thcso In dia Q , 0 » ^ 70 Great 
delivered Groat Britain from destruction Thoy , thor^^® ha Vo 


of the Bntishors 


e *9rvo 


Under tho ,0-c.ltod Government rwlly,,. 

’Un, It U oought to estnbluh Ibeio ‘"'•’ tcr ^«3ol l3 ' Jtr Oct,on 
ndltn tnlUgo, Tbu « robbing Peter <» roy P^, V loa 
.. Britain wbicb thoy _ p;.,. ■ 


ndlan t-illoges Tbu to robbing “ P*P Pool 5= 

boold be tattled m Grout Dritnin wbirl thoy „ V(i ft, 
to thcro no l.nd. In Cenadv »=>! AnotrUi, ‘<3,, 


P l,0a ’ 

- 0 men 

^ ii.Hthat, 

y co« ».<* 
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profitably iottled 1 Tholr lives aro good enough to bo risked fo: 
Great Britain bnt tboir skins aro too dark for Canada am 
Australia. 'Groat Britain loves to bo generous and charitable bo: 
only at other people’* expense. 

CONCLUSION. 

Wo have wandered from tho Financial High Priest of ttu 
East India Company — Lord Clive — to tho present Financial High 
Priest of tho British Empiro — Lord Keynes who is of the flam* 
order. Wo havo found nothing new or olovftting in their policies- 
On the other hand our classification of the methods used by them 
seems to exhaust all the categories of crimes financial crooks 
resorted to in thoir nefarious careers. Lord Clivo was, if anything, 
refreshing in his adventurous exploits though he may have lacked 
the varsity aocent of his present day representative. Have 1 ** 
gained anything- by the sophisticated high sounding theories pa* 
out at Bretton Woods or Dumbarton Oaks 1 The policy has been, 
one of continued exploitation, shamelessly sponging on otbtf 
peoples resources. How can it be otherwise 1 This Empire 
conoeived in avarice, fattened on loot and clothe^ in falsehood 
Men may come and men may go but tho financial policy of Gres* 
Britain in India remains tho Bamo for ever. 

Apart from this immense drain of wealth Ihdia’s products* 
capacity is crushed by being made to remain a passive market 
foreign goods. Every conceivable stop haB been taken to let Imb a 
remain a papre consumer. Under these conditions the wonder V 
not that our people are poor but that they exist at all. If we & 
to survive muoh longer it is imperative that -we must shake off 
octopus with its tentacles in every quarter sucking the life streak 
of the nation. 

THE MORAL 4 

How are we to do it ? We cannot dismiss them bag 
baggage by merely crying ourselves hoarse with "Quit In**, 
slogans. In a violent organization people are drilled *5 
disciplined by external orders, and formed into regimented for° { j 
But under a non-violent order each man has to be solf-discip^ 
and be matter of his own life. Foreigners are in our conchy 
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make markets of us. If we wish to drive them out the only way 
is not to attract them by our use of foroign goods. We must 
restrict our consumption if need be and simplify our lives.' This 
is the message of self-sufficiency and constructive programme. All 
onr requirements, especially in necessities, must be of local 
production. This restriction calls for Belf-control. When foreign 
articles and mill-made goods are sold cheap the temptation is to 
go for them. We have to educate the public of the danger lurking 
behind such a course. The poverty of our country cannot be met 
by creating more unemployment by the use of large scale 
centralized production. The remedy for us lies in decentralization 
and the development of our character. This may appear a long 
and tedious oourso. But that is the only sure solution to lead 
our country to freedom, peace and well being. 

National p ru , Syndicate. 
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CHAPTER II - 

The Reserve Bank — The Imperial Pawn Shop 

As commerce and industry develop and extend, money 
economy yields place to credit and credit instruments. The 
purveyors of such are the Banks. Banking has become the baokbono 
of business finance. When a business man needs working capital 
temporarily he can deposit commodities or documents representing 
commodities with a bank and obtain the needed accommodation. 
He pays ns a consideration an amount as interest the rate of which 
is determined with due regard to the nature of the security offered 
and other considerations. This is, in a nut shell, legitimate banking. 
It is profitable to* both the borrower and the lender and helps to 
sraoothen the economic activity of the people. Such banking is 
more or leas limited to production or movement of goods and in 
marketing them and does not extend its activities to help pure 
consumption. ' ' . 

One, who needs money or credit merely for consumption 
and has no assets possessing an intrinsic or marketable value 
which ho can dispose of or pledge, has to resort to raising the 
needed wherewithal Tiy pawning personal effocts whioh are in use 
and so possess a value in use but which will have little value in 
.exchange, suet as personal clothing, overcoats or cigaretto cases, 
n ' etc. No professional banker will touch such business. To 
this function the^pawnbroker steps in and advances a 
proportion of the value of the pawned articles and charges 
and extortionate rate of interost to compensate for the 
of security and tho risk he takes. 

These Bame methods aro open to nations os well." When a 

needs funds, and, its assets, in tho form of its revenues and 
its prosperous people are sound. International money market is 
open to it to raise tho funds at reasonable rates of interest. But 
when its.credit gets low then it resorts to pawning its territories 
or other rights. 

In the lA8t war (Globa! War I) Groat Britain was financially 
sound and so was able to obtain all she wanted by legitimate meins 
U.S.A. Not only did she got all sho herself wanted but 
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ate waa in a happy enough position to lend as a pawnbroker 
to the various small distressed countries of Europe also for 
their war expenses which were non productive anS wasteful 

After that war was over, many of these small nations 
which had borrowed 'from Great Britain became insolvent and 
were unable to pky back their dues This in turn told on the 
ability of Great Britain to honour her debts to the U S. A and 
she coolly backed out of it, thus destroying her credit with 
the U. S. A 

When the second Global War started. Great Britain again 
turned to the U S A for financial aid The Financiers of the 
USA had not forgotten Great Britain’s easy and convenient 
business moral codes and so refused to give her any war material 
on credit and “Cash and Carry " became the slogan of the day. 
Great Britain, by'her own failure to meet her liabilities, placed 
herself beyond the pale of honest and legitimate banking 

Her need for wasteful expenditure— ammunitions— Was 
pressing and so she had to resort to pawning her naval bases etc. 
to the tJ. S. A. When this method was strained to the extreme, 
Churchill’s diplomacy netted in Roosevelt’s “Lend Lease 
scheme to save the situation 


The Global War II was a voracious consumer. In spite of 
all the help she got from the U. 8. A. she had to commandeer 
investments of private citizens to supply further foreign 
exchange. Thousands of millions worth of her investments were 
sold out to meet her war needs (This is termed disinvestment). 
She was heading towards bankruptcy She was looking round to 
seem what other ways she can satiate this demon, and turned 
ber attention to her milch cow India 


There was the Reserve Bank of India over which she had 

political control. The Governor General had wide ordinance 
making powers He can change paper into gold by a stroke of 
the pen The framers of the Reserve Bank Act had placed paper 
and cold on the same basis Credit and commodity was equal in 
blindness. Great Britain, which was getting short 


of aasots to pled; 


l~o and had olrcadv pawned her shirt on her back 
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to tho TJ. S. A., had only waste paper to spare. What wa 
simpler than writing "I. O. U.’* on bits ol paper, calling then 
“Sterling Securities”, depositing them in the vaults of the Reserv 
Bank and drawing out commodities to the Value? of 1,600 crores 

This Imperial pawn shop is muoh more convenient and v 
a groat improvement on pawnbroking. PawnbrokiDg asks foi 
assets of some kind. Horc waste paper can bo an asset. While f 
pawnbroker calls for usurious interest to cover the insecurity, th< 
rate of interest with tho Reserve Bank varies inversely ; greatei 
the insecurity lesser the interest. (Tho Reserve Bank realise! 
hardly over on these loans to Great Britain!) Can hunaar 
brain conceive of anything more useful ? . 

Now thnt the war is over waste paper oan become one! 
again waste paper. There is a talk of Scaling down the Sterling 
Securities. How logical— waste paper is waste paper. The value 
in commodities they got for it is now forgotten. Can dishonest? 
go further I * ' 

One of tho first things a National Government should do 
is to amend the Reserve Bank constitution bo as to rnako it 
impossible to repeat such frauds on us again. 

Will the Industrial Finance Corporation suggested by the 
Planning Member be so framed as to increase the facilities for 
British pawning in India I Our past experience forbodes evil and 
does not kindlo any hopes for the future from that source. 

Oram Uiyog Pair ilea, 
December, 1946. 
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Debtor, Judge and Jury 

In & previous issue wo hftd indicated how tho present 
Sterling Balances are but tho resultant ol mauy itvns 0 
expenditure that have been debited to India, and later appropriat- 
ed out o( our revenues and other items representing goo s 
away from India, not on a contract basis, but more ^or ess, 9" 
system of confiscation We bad pointed out tha CB0 
U p*operly scrutinited and adjudicated by an impar ia r » 
will show a credit balanco to India ot about five t ousan 
hundred crores Wo havo also suggested an impartial 
tribunal to be appointed to go into all transactions of public 
debt* and credit® sinco tho day* of Clive to tho presen 
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By an adventitious circumstance now India stands as a 
creditor. Those credits were not piled up ,by India supplying 
war materials on her own volition. Whatever was needed was 
taken by tho British Government,, of India and, in return, paper 
notoB were substituted, resulting in untold suffering caused by 
maladjustment in the economic organization of the' country 
Ultimately wo can trace, not only the Bengal famine, but even 
the recurring famines since, to 'this disruption of tho economic 
structure. Tho poor people 'of Iridia have not only suffered 
physically but millions have lost their * lives as a consequence. 
It would, therefore, ho scon that the claims of Great Britain to 
scale down her debits cto not tenable. " * . 

■f 

When a powerful debtor country wishes to got out of its 
obligations there will be nothing to prevent dissatisfaction, hatred 
and ill-will between the parties. These are the seeds on which 
global wars aro raifeed. If you wish to prevent the mighty relying 
on thoir might to suppress justice and fair play, we ought ^to 
have an International Tribunal to adjudicate on such matters. 
Would it be possible ioytho UNO to bring into existence such a 
body to which these tmd other suoh questions may be referred 
and thna provent the debtor himself playing tho role of the Judge 
and the Jury? 

Oram Udyog Patrika, 
Julv. 1947. 
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CHAPTER ' IV 

Government and Deflation 

The Government Has formulated some plans for meeting 
the problem of ever soaring inflation. These plans are over- 
weighted on > the side of l&rge-scale industries. When wo take 
the production oHJigricultnre, and village industries, the output 
of large-scale^industries is infinitesimal. Therefore, if we want 
to increase the production, even a alight improvement of 
agriculture and village industries will provide a great lever for 
banishing inflation.^ But this factor of production has been 
almost ignored. 

One has 'to remember, that the laTge measure' of this 
inflation ia due to the spendthrift nature of this Government 
which in itself Js an outcome of a fall in a sense of values in the 
income and expenditure" on Governmental affairs. Tho remedy 
for this cause of inflation would be to increase tbo value of 
money while reducing the quantity that gets into any particular 
hands. For instance, a man with Rs. 10/- in his hands has a certain 
value for his tenth rupee, while another with one lac at his 
disposal would have comparatively little or no value for his last 
rupee. To meet this difference in tho unitary value of tho margin, 
it is necessary to cut down tbo funds available to any Government 
Department. Tho simple way of doing this is to decentralize 
both tho revenue collection and dispersal of expenditures. We 
have to develop a system of local administration which will 

resuscitate the ancient methods of village republics. Until this 

is done, fighting inflation will he merely dealing with symptoms 
and not the disease- 


Similarly the me ot money must be largely restricted by 
introduction ot certain amount of riebange in commoditiea in 
local traneaction. by the inatrumcntality ot multi.purpoM 
co-operative eocieties. ^ 


These retorme under condition, prevailing today maJ . , M . 
to a certain amount o! loccner. in admlni.tralion. Bat we have 
to taco this problem so at to educate the villagers to .boulder 
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responsibility Centuries of foreign rule have brought ns to the 
present state of a diminished sense of publio duties To build 
upthus 01V10 character of the people, it may take some decades 
but that ISO period which has to be gone through before the 
people nan bo expected to take up the responsibilities of Swaraj 


Gram Udyog Patnka, 
flovember, 1948 
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CHAPTER V 

The Haves Have It 

Tta Food Mm, .tor, ad**®"!! ■ ^t^beea^aJulaled 
Central Sugarcane Committee, stated that form of 

that the people have paid about Bs 70 crores, . _ )art f rom 
Protective Duty, to establish the sugar in ub deVe i 0 p cane 

these protective duties, crores have been Bpen and w hich 

varieties ■which will yield highest per cen j, ee p t ^ e mills 

vill ripen at different periods of the /'®L 10t nutritionally to 
working all the year round Suglr on the best irrigated 

Gur Sugarcane requires intensive cul nroD a Bihar, which 

lands which can produce rice and other oo irD portsto feed 

wae a surplus province in rice w nC0 tQ flUgaroa ne All 

its people owing to the shifting of cr °P erB at terrific loss 

this has been done in the interests of 
to the people — financially and nutritiona 

„ A, rod 0 { pointing out that 
Vested intoresta are ” e J” h w s an d cannot compete 

Village Industries cannot stand on A 100ps )t u a snrpnso 

with tho mills Under such odds a ^ (ho ta1(1 plow much 
thst tho villago industries even cxis mdustry, especially 

has tho Government spent to fur 
the Palm Gur variety 1 
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As a measure o! combating inflation the Government of 
India are contemplating reducing the price of sugar, but lest if 
should tell on the fat profits of the mills they aro considering 
■whether this reduction should not be made on the price of 
sugarcane so that the burden may fall on the back of the farmer! 
The Government policy seems to be “from him who hath not, 
even the little he hath Bhall be taken away and given to him 
who hath” 

Oram Udyog Patnhs, 
November, 1948 



PART V 
CHAPTER I 

An Outline of A Planned Economic Order 


In thia part we shall attempt, with Bpeoial reference to our 
own country, to obtain a bird’s eye view of the general lines on 
which a Socio Economic organization should strive to bring into 
Practice the principles we had considered in Part I 

The wealthy and the powerful arc well able to take care of 
themselves, but only the general masses in our country, who are 
helpless ond poverty stricken need the attention of on organized 
society Therefore, the trend of onr approach will bo directed 
towards that end 


true democracy 

Democracy, as we find it in the West, is a delegated 
autocracy and differs little from the organization of totalitarian 
■tales They are all in effect complete dictatorships, masquerading 
“nder variegated colourful names The essence of democracy is 
that the ozocutivo and the 1 gislativo power must bo vested in the 
people-, n each individual In an enlightened sense, each citizen 
must bo capable of being a law unto himself This ondows him 
With the pSwerto act-not only rightly, but a so wrongly Tor 
such a state to work for the common good of all, a high standard 
o! moral development ,u each citizen compos, ng the state is an 
e«cnt,al prorogues, to Everyone should be keenly conscious of his 
duties rather than hi. rights The present sc ca led democracies 
«e based on right. An emphasis on right. Iced, to conflict 
ultimately Insistence on right, is a primitive stage of evolution 
Animal, know no other relationship But the more evolved man 
displays a keener sense of duties Carrying out one s duties, even 
when Irksome and against one’s natural InclinaHons, call, for a 
high order of .elM,sclpbn ; 

V^C'ct ^entrusted w.th the ezceut.ve and .cgis^ * 
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citizen will act on the squ&ro, and his conscience will be his own 
policeman and legislature. 01 course this is our final goal and will, 
when realized, bo the Ram Rajya. At present we mortals are still 
imperfect and far from this state. Yet wc have persons who are 
solflees and dovoted to their ideals and seek their self-realisation in 
the service of their fellowmon. As a first stop we shall accept 
society as it is. Thcro are with ub men who strive after following 
the economy of service, others who have reached the stage of 
gregarianism, and the majority are naturally in the economy of 
enterprise. Accordingly, we have to apportion the work of the 
nation. Wo may choose our delegates and representatives and 
ministers from the first group and gradually work up towards the 
final stage. 


SATYAGRAHA 

The commonplace muddy politics are spiritualized by the 
use of direct action through 'Satyagraha. By the use oi this 
instrument to settle disputes one tries to win over one’s opponent 
by persuasion, and failing that one invites suffering on oneself to 
draw out that which is highest in the opponent. In this method 
there ’is no room for the play of the baser elements of human 
nature. Anger, hatred and jealousy, often resulting even in 
murder, has been the order of the day in political life. But now 
an attempt should bo made to appeal to the higher nature in man 
to settle differences amicably, rather than to might, violence, 
bloodshed and the savagery of modern wars. 

GOVERNMENT 

We have already pointed out that the aim of politics is to 
serve the masses. By political means we get control of Government 
and nBe Government functions to servo the needs of the people- 
In matters of State there aro many things that call for a long view 
of affairs which 'are naturally opposed to the short-sighted 
interests often governing the decisions of individuals. Therefore, 
suoh items have to he undertaken m the common interests of the 
nation, though in some cases these may be directly opposed t° 
individual interests, have to bo detailed out to a group of m® n 
•who can be relied on to do their duty by the nation as a whole- 
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The members of this group, dedicated to the economy of ser- 
vice, will not attempt to exploit their position , they will bo paid an 
allowance not based on tho fabulous profits made by merchants of 
rare ability, but on the earnings of tho average citizen in the 
village. According to tho Government Industrial Survey of tho 
Central Provinces and Berar tho average income of a villager is 
about & rupee per month. Trom tho taxes drawn from suoh 
persons it would be iniquitous to pay thousands a month to those 
who are supposed to servo him. Tho best of village industries 
cannot pay more than about Rs 75/- per month per family. 
Hence, even a salary of Rs 200/- per month for the Commissioner 
of a Division would bo on the liberal Bido That being so, all other 
emoluments will be scaled down accordingly. The fees of lawyers, 
doctors, etc , and the remuneration of engineers, teachers and 
other public servants will also fall in line. At present the princely 
salaries of Government servants are sotting a standard completely 
out of keeping with the country’s capacity to pay. It is this 
anomalous standard that is responsible for driving all the educated 
into clerical jobs. If wo would have the educated take interest in 
the villages, we have to alter this glamorous attraction of the desk. 
The Government, being the largest single employer and spender 
has the responsibility of directing employment to desired 
channels by its planned expenditures Our National Government 
has to take this into account The Congress Government made a 
good beginning by limiting the highest salaries to Rs 600/-. The 
full implication of this stop is not often realized. It has far- 
reaching consequences 

FUNCTIONS 

Apart from efficient administration the Government ha, to 
i „ , r „l« of the chief partner in the business of the 

people The°eoonomio activities of the nation can be controlled, 

for better or for worse by tho W “ ls - 

■n nTU i Communications inese governmental 

fuTetrnnfw’m, of course, be based on tho principles that belong to 

the economy of permanence 

FORESTS 

The Forest, represent the pere»md .trsam fr„ m 

people will draw their row meter.al. industries. Our 
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country is rich in forest wealth but it is not planned so as to supply 
the materials as and when tho people need them When a 
carpenter needs wood, he buys what ho can in tho market Such 
wood is not seasoned, bo the articlo bo makes cracks or warps 
Seasoning wood takes time and no carpenter can afford tho capital 
to stock logs long enough to eoason, nor would ho have tho space 
It, therefore, falls to the lot of tho Forest Department to season the 
wood in tho forests before unloading it on the market Similarly, 
there are a thousand and one articles from the forest which can be 
controlled and regulated to supply the needs of the people and 
keep up the level of thoir economic activity This aspect of forest 
management is more or less ignored today That whioh weighs 
with the government is the revenue yielding capacity of forests 

MINERALS 

Mines and quarries form tho treasure trove of the people 
Unlike the forests, these are likely to be exhausted by exploitation 
Hence, great care muBt be taken to make the best use of them 
They represent potential employment for the people When ores 
are sent out of the country, the heritage of the people of the land 
is being sold out It is the birthright of the people to work on 
the ores and produce finished articles Today, in India most of 
the ores are being exported We ore, therefore, not only losing 
the opportunities of employment for the people but impoverishing 
the land Minerals, like other raw materials, have to bo worked 
Into consumable articles and only after that can the commerce 
part ol the transaction commence Any government that 
•’ountenances a foreign trade m the raw materials of a country is 
doing a disservice to the land A Swaraj Government will nofc 
only organize the exploitation of the raw materials for the 
people, but will help them to use these in their industries Here 
is tho rightful place for large scale industries under the control of 
the Government A steel plant may produce steel bars and plates, 
but not buckets and ploughs The latter should be the preserve 
of the village blacksmith. 

POWER 

Supply of cheap power and light can be undertaken by Govern 
ment by harnessing tho water power in the land Thie too, has to 
be directly under Government control, if not Government owned 
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COMMUNICATION 

Roads, canale, railways, shipping and the like, have to be 
provided by the Government. Apart from the paucity of canals t 
the railways have had a monopoly of transport for long distances . 
The Sow of goods has been controlled by carefully scheduled, 
discriminating, special ratos. This must be done in the interests 
of the people. Today such railways as wo have, have helped to 
drain raw materials from the land, and to bring foreign 
manufactures into the remotest villages. This polioy has been one 
that has brought about the ruin of industry in India, in no small 
measure. To give only one instance in connection with the oil- 
, pressing industry, which is one of the large industries of India, 

• & one takee 100 maunda of Mohua soeds to Bombay from C.P., it 
. Wats Rs. 46/6/- but if the oil is pressed at Akola, C.P., and the oil 
wd cake from 100 maunda of Mohua seeds are transported to 
. Bombay, it costa Rs. 77/16/-. This means that the oil press in C.P. , * 
has a handicap of Rs. 31/9/- per 100 maunds on the freight alone, \ 
and that the tendency of the seed, therefore, is to go to Bombay. 
There are over ten thousand such special rates. A National 
Government will undo this injustice at the first possible moment 
end control the traffic in the interests of the villagers’ economio 
activity; The railway may be a good instrument but it can also be 
nsed ofiectively to impoverish the people by- depriving them of 
employment. It is a double-edged sword. 


TAXATION 


To carry ouUh.iT work th. Government has to find tho 
wherewithal. — from taxation. We have to bo careful 


rv out their worK tne , 

therewithal, ^his comes from taxation. J 1 *™ ” ' ," 1 

o «ee that the incidence of taxation doee not f allttudnlyheaviy 
on the taxpayer who ia below the eubsiatence level. When tho 
taiea ,-JKELl the expenditure. ol Government should bo 


on the taxpayer who ia below the aubaiateoce reyei. when tho 

Sr oro r- 1 ie° tod ' ‘tL 

the ° S t0 m “!r d from tho villoBea. ““ a e*P°naes which benefit 

r ia 
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income. The allowances to officials can bo mot partly in kind. 
This old system still prevails in most of tho Muslim countries. In 
the Pathan States of tho N. W. F. P., it is working well to 
this day. 

EXPENDITURES 

When taxes aro received from one area and much of it is 
spent in another, impoverishment of the former takes place. If 
money received from the farmers is spent on buildings in New 
Delhi, tho country is the poorer for it. As far as possible 
taxmonoys must bo spent as near tho place of collection as possible. 
Cheapness of a foreign article may bo a consideration for a private 
citizen but not to the Government. If the Government spends tax 
money for paper from Sweden, it is against the interests of the 
tax payer, if paper made locally can be obtained. If the 
bovornment pays one anna for foreign paper, and the local paper 
can be had for one and a half annas, even this higher price is more 
economical from the country's point of view. In the first case 
one anna goes out of the country ; a local purchase, on tho other 
hand, gives employment to the tax-payer and keeps the money in 
circulation. "Hence, all Government expenditures must, as far as 
possible, be spent within the “catchment-area ” of taxation. 

LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES 

By their very nature and organization, large-scale industries 
control the lives of many individuals. In a true democracy no 
private citizen should have this power. Therefore, all large-scale 
‘industries must be State owned and State managed. 

Most such industries cannot run without vaious forma of 
help from the Government. We have already mentioned disorrow- 
nations in freight rates. For largo-soale productions various 
conveniences, such as ports, quays, dockB and railways are 
needed. When these are provided at tho expense of the 
tax-payera, such benefit, if -extended to private concerns, 
becomes a subsidy out of public moneys'to concerns run for private 
profit. This cannot be allowed. Tax 'money must be spent ior 
the general benefit. From this point of view also all such large- 
soale industries must be ran by the State. 
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Large scale industries are needed in exploiting natural 
resources which should form tho raw materials of tho people*’ 
industries Control of such raw materials cannot bo left in private 
hands Therefore, all such industries should also be under tho 
State 


In economics, largo scale industry is the antithesis o 
democracy in politics It is not by chance that the V> estern 
nations have come by their economic organization It is aresu t o 
their way of thinking in termB of autocracy . They find themse res 
with dictatorships in political organization, and centra izc 
industries m tho cconomio field Thcso two go together an wo 
cannot havo tho one without the other. 


If wo aim at true democracy, wo haro to abandon 
production in consumption goodB This does not prcc u ® 
centralized industries As wo haro already seen, there is a dcamw 
field for such, though rostrictcd Within thcso tm 
Covcrnm 6 nt controlled and owned industries eupp 71 8 
materials to tho people, providing public utilities on 
factoring instruments, otc , there is a largo field of wor 
units Jest ns certain chemicals used in minute quin 1 
!>rovo to bo healing potions, and when used in 
prove fatal poisons, so also centralized units can e a n ^ 

the people when properly coordinated with tho re op c ^ 

*ctmties and not used for tho exploitation o t oma*s 
can only bo dono when such industries nro run on * * * 
c\en at a loss Therefore, their natural plico is on y V ^ 
the Government organization of the countrj* „ 
principle* that govern an cconomj of G regime sm 
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DISTRIBUTION 

Tho wealth of a nation consists not m what a few possess, 
but in tho extent to whiclvtho great majority can satisfy their 
daily wants, especially needs^-Looked at from this angle, increase 
in tho number of millionaires in a country need not mdioato 
increaso in tho prosperity of the nation Indeed, it may indicate 
the opposite, if tho accumlatsd wealth has been occasioned by 
restricted distribution Then Judging the well-being of a 
nation, our consideration should centre upon the way in which 
purchasing power is distributed among the citizens If we adopt 
this criterion, then industries which distribute wealth are better 
for the masses than industries that help a few to accumulate a 
great store of riches This means that mills, which being 
centralized assist in accumulating wealth, are detrimental to the 
interests of the masses , and cottage industries, which dirtribute 
wealth, are by far tho better method to adopt, especially m our 
country, where we are faced with a shortage, not of labour, but of 
capital Therefore, the method of economio organization we 
choose must be one which takes this factor into consideration. 

The centralized methods of production accumulate wealth 
and power in tho hands of a few, and require a considerable amount 
of accumulated capital to start with This last factor removes 
suoh methods from within the roaoh of the masses, and does not 
fulfil our requirements as a distributor. Capitalistic systems and 
centralization are based on the presumption of capital being 
available. In our country where such accumulated wealth is 
scarce, and poverty is widespread, we have to found our organi- 
zation on revenue. That means that the whole system must 
depend for its efficient working on the day to day labour of the 
people A palace built with highly-skilled labour has to be 
repaired and kept m order by skilled laBour, but a hut built with 
mud can he kept clean by the inhabitants themselves, with their 
own labour The former presumes availability of oapital but the 
latter is baaed on the availability of labour 

DIVISION OF LABOUR 

Tho work a person is engaged in, and tho daily duties he 
•“^ner forms, must be such as to contribute to the fullest development 
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of his personality Sub division of processes, which is necessary for 
standardized production under centralized methods, provides no 
scope for originality, nor for the play of initiative The worker in 
ft centralized industry becomes a mere cogwheel of the huge 
machine He loses his individuality and freedom of aotion 


The people of our land are extremely poor Labour is 
plentiful, but capital is scarce A nonviolent society striving 
after the economy of service must, therefore be based on revenuo 
and not on capital These considerations lead us to advocate 
methods of production which involve little or no capital, and for 
which raw materials and a ready local market for finished pro uots 
are easily available However much we may dosire it otherwise, 
wo cannot change these factors, and any planning which ignores 
Ihese will not succeed Therefore, wo aro logically dr ivon to tho 
position which envisages village industries as t o cen ra 
occupation ot tho people For thcao and other roaaons that wo 
clod catl.ar, under "Large .calc Industrie. , we cannot 
recommend tho centralized methods ot production for tho maa 

Thu. tho general economic activity ot tho maa.e.will follow 
•tie principles ot tho Economy ot Enterprise, wi 
tho Government, operating on tho Economy o cr p,, 

been indicated above In no case will the Economy ot Predation 
he tolerated as bc f v cen man ond man 

AIIIMSAK SWADESHI 
True Swadeah. «££ 

consumer or bus or a. a d> „„d p , ymcnt mon 

begin and end w HU the £”£^£, 1(ro 0 , on f, 

n.ddmon.it InvoUctoe ^ H (lu . nor> , 

tellowmen Ono b ^ If one buy. a .tolen article one 

values attached t ^ o{Tent ^ Th* i» the responsibility and 
become, part So „ „ , hr ,laty ot every eoniuner to 

tmitee.hlp 0 UTO ler which tide,-, hr need, are prodnerj 

n” parent, *«* made under ob.ce. enable rood, Her, U 
become* a partv t° l* 
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Centralization is nothing and decentralization is nothing, if 
wo hare not the love that binds man and man. We ore often told 
that Japan UBes the cottage method largely. We have to see if 
the final effect is for the good of all people. If Japan uses the 
cottage method to oxploit China, we can no more tolerate that than 
centralized industries. A few months ago Qandhiji issued a 
warning to the public not to buy Khadi from uncertified dealers. 
What ds the difference ? Materially thoro is no difference, but 
viewed from the moral and humane standpoint there is a 
world of difference. The Charkha Sangh insists on a subsistence 
wage being paid to the producers. Therefore, the Charkha Sangh 
Khadi is honest cloth, bearing Its coat, while the other m ay be 
the result of exploitation and hence may be said to include human 
misery in its composition. Hence, we must beware of even 
decentralized industries. One who wants to be sure of the moral 
purity of an article should buy artioles manufactured under his 
range of knowledge. If it is not po&siblo for us to guarantee the 
conditions under which articles are manufactured in distant lands 
we should restrict our patronage to our neighbourhood. This is 
Ahimsak Swadeshi. 

’ Political Swadeshi may mean goods produced within certain 
political or geographical boundaries. In this there may he no 
need for moral values and it may lead to hatred when foreign 
gobds are boycotted from such considerations. Refraining from 
buying goods which are not manufactured by one’s neighbours, 
carries no such hatred, but is a sign of one’s own limitations. The 
political boycott may lead to war but true Swadeshi will knit 
neighbours together. - 

COSTS 

A great part of the money spent on cottage-made articles 
goes towards payment of wages. The materials themselves cost 
very little ; but in mill-mado artioles, while the least expense is on 
labour, the bulk is for overhead charges, sales organization and 
materials. The economics x>f Western manufacturers are dictate 
by low prices, but for the prosperity of an agricultural pooplo, high 
prices composed largely of human labour are wolcome. High prices 
of cottage industry products also help in the distribution of wealth, 
which means it contributes largoly to the welfare of the people- 
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SELF-HELP 

The capitalistic system depend* for customer 

helplHsnns elite customers. ^ kill all initiative in 

the more rare it ia of ita markets. It see raised on a 

the customer. Indeed, the capitalistic s io tiTe . In cottage 
foundation of the tombstones of consume . initiative ; 

industries the principal desideratum is the co 
we expect every one to be resourceful. . 

Every person, whether ofthe possihilities 

article or in its consumption, ahomn TMviaion of labour there 
in village indnstries. Life ia one J " *■ oce3BC , lead to 

unit bo, hut dissection and civ intelligently carried 

unmitigated drudgery. Proper wor , beat in an 

ont. is an aid to culture. It br-ug. ou nil 
individual and holpa to develop his facu 
CONCLUSION 

Within the limited sp^o .^^ptln^cd^tivitles, but we 
possible to givo a full lifo*size pm u ^ how wo are to obtain 
have just introduced the su J cc p0 Htical power to harness 

freedom for every individua , R i m provcment of tho economic 
Government functions towards ra ^ d raW materials and 

condition of tho people by _ the PP eciontifio ^formation. The 

tools, and by the dissemination ‘ ^ « n induBtr les of their own 

people, in their turn, occupy Such contacts as wo have 

without exploiting their 'cuU oral and commercial, a, in the pa.t, 
with a later nations, wi» ^ dom i n ,tioc. 

and will not hot roug ltat m Economy of Permanence 

In abort, following atepa. 

may bo Inaugurated oj ^ ^ lbe Government being moulded 

1. The general P° « ‘ he —indplca of tbo Economy of 

in accordance 

Permanence. frTlcien t servants being recruited 

2 . Tb« permane e tare dedicated their Uvea to tho 

from per*** Pa rrlre. Government erp-rta may hare 
Economy t he general fonowiog th 9 

Economy of EnierpTlM 1 . 
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3 The organization and administration of public utilities 
and services and centralized and largo scale industries 
will be based on the Economy of Gregananism 

4 The general masses will carry on their economio 
activities under the Economy of Enterprise, within the 
scope indicated and controlled by tho Government 

It is only through such means that we can all dwell in peaoe 
under an Economy of Permanence It may not be possible for us 
to maintain such a high, artificially created, standard of living as 
some classes in the Western nations have attempted to do, but we 
shall bo able to obtain all the natural needs, the comforts and evon 
luxuries necessary for us, without living on tho oppression of those 
who happon to be weaker than us This is the only way to obtain 
peace and good will apiong men Those methods may not appeal 
to some of us who |have imbibed tho Westorn modes of thought 
and action but wo have to think out fully tho consequences of all 
other ways suggested If such alternatives, as may be thought of, 
fail to achieve our ohjoctivo, and tho present debaclo m Europo 
haB conclusively proved tho impotency of Capitalism, Fascism, 
Nazism and Communism to bring man out of his primitive 
barbarism and blood thirsty savagery, wo shall havo no other 
course loft If we take to^this programme, India will havo tho 
proud privilege of giving the load to humanity at largo, to hvo 
together amicably in tho mutual onjoymont of poacc, contontmcnt 
and prosperity, ushonng in tho Kingdom of Heaven according to 
the will of God, and confenng on man tho dignity of a Son of God 

A chapter from 

‘ Chrutxanxty — Economy and Way of Lift " 
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CHAPTER II 

Balanced Cultivation 

The basic cause of food shortage is the departure from the 
village economy of self sufficiency Our custom has been to grow 
in every village material to meet all its needs, and to afford a 
reserve for a year or two in cereals The advent of money economy 
hoke through this rampart of safety Even the growing of 
cereale had become a money crop Farmers sold their food 
material and hoarded their notes which could not command foreign 
market in grains, with the result that now we face famines every 
year The only remedy is to resort to balanced cultivation of 

land 


Every village should determine what food materials, fodder 
and other necessaries like cotton and oil seeds it requires an 
concentrate its production on these, not for the exc ango mar e , 
for Its own use Every plot of ground must be awwM *» 
flowing a particular crop, not according to e ^ !, ,, 

fanner hut according to the dictate, of the need. ' if the . village 
‘a determined by its council or Government, which will authorise 
*Mh use of the land by a system of carofol licensmg 

Tho food question, which has assumed serious proportion 
cow, does notprom.se an immediate solution The problem is 
twofold Immediately, there is a calories shortage and there is 
also the long standing shortage of protective foods The first 
problem may find a solution but the second one is going to present 
difficulties 

t, , ...sanjed that on acre of land provides more 

calories ttoughtto product, on ol grains than through any other 

food But, apart 1^1 

poor suppliers of pro ^ Mroa i, on !y, huge quantities of grains 
getting these fa ' (h „ |„nd II the grams are subst.tuted 

will bo required On £ fnl ,ts snd vegetables, milk snd .t, 

and supplemented by fooO ii!K(]s „ tl! , tll , protest.™ food 

products, gar, nnts an „ d diet be obtained thrm, , 

SX r-ofSTesetypcsof food Ihsn .hrongh grsn,^ 
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Even the supply of calories per aero is greater in the case of gur 
and of the root vegetables like potato than in tho case of cereal 
grains. Thus, a balanced diet may bo a double blessing and.may 
offer the solution to our problom. It reduces the per capita require- 
ment of land and at tho samo time, it supplies tho body with all ita 
requirements in their correct proportions so as to keep it fit and 
healthy. It is calculated that the por capita land available in 
India, at present, for food cultivation comes to about 0*7 acre. 
This very land, which is found to ho too inadequate to meet our 
requirements in food according to the present distribution of 
cultivation, becomes sufficient in the re-ordered system of 
agriculture. In this manner the land of the locality should be so 
distributed for the purpose of growing crops as to provide its 
population with all the needed materials for a balanced diet, 
clothing and all primary necessities. This aspect of the question 
should be thoroughly investigated and a definite plan chalked out 
and enforced by licensing farmers to grow only certain crops on 
their lands. Tho following table shows land distribution for 
balanced cultivation for a population of one lakh. 
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111 
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Total 
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n. 

O 
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I. DIET 

Cereals 

16 

1000 

305 00 

43,400 

6,610 

49,910 

C5.2 

Pulses 

2 

200 

45.G0' 

5,400 

1,200 

810 

6,210 

8.0 

Gur 

2 

; 200 

45.C0 

180 

1,380 

1.8 

Nuts 

1 

14S 

22.80, 

2,600 

290, 

2,990} 

8.4 

Oil 

* 

255 

11.40, 

3,000 

450 

3,450/ 

Ghee 

* 

— 

11.40 


! 




Milk 

12 

240 

273.75 

| 

1 



— 

Vegetables 

8 

48 

182.60 

1,600 

240 

1,840 

2.4 

Potatoes Tubers, 

4 

100 

I 91.25 

1,000 

150 

1,150 

1.5 

Fruits 

4 

52 

91.25 

900 

135 

1,035 

1.4 

II. CLOTHING 
Cotton 



12.50 

7,500' 

1,125 

8,625 

11.3 

Total 

2860 

1 

06,600| 

J 0,990 

70,500 

.100.0 
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This table provides for a balanced vegetarian diet 
! 850 calories per day for tbe average person and a ows or 
[rowing of cotton for 25 yards of cloth per annum p 1 er ea - 
mb vegetarian diet 6 ozs. of milk may be substitute y 
Best or fUh and one egg. 

In addition to food and fodder it must try to P r °^° c ® eg 
cntcnals suitable for village industries rather an 
For example, instead of growing thick rind sugar ° a CQQ0 
rtaple cotton, as demanded by the factories, soft rind g ■ ’ 

-h«^J by village holhu* <***-%*£*££ 
staple cotton, as required for' hand spinning, needed by 

The surplus land can bo utilised to supp em factory, 

~!1 districts Land «t.Uaod for .»««•«»»« ^"th^ 
tobae-o, jute and other monoy crops 
omirnum or even eliminated altogether 

There should he differential land 1 taxes, etc ,^to rcg.1 atomic 
pnee el agricultural produota as botwee 
Nation to industrial products 

1 tobacco, jute, sugar cane, etc , 
Commercial crops suen a . j production for min 

ire doubly wasteful Thov rod “!° t k crvTlBe lmve^ot their (odder 
»» well os for animals, which would 


from food crops 

Primary products Uho 
allowed to bo used for commc 


cereal* nn d 
rcial purposes 


milk should not bo 
for obtaining starch 



CHAPTER III 

Is it Narrow and Self-Centred ? 

One of the common criticisms levelled against the 
"Balanced Cultivation” that has been suggested ns a means of 
meeting our deficits in primary necessities is that such a plan is 
narrow and self-centered The critics say that the world has 
shrunk and we cannot live to onrsolves They suggest we should 
hare a world wide view point which will enable us to take 
advantage of production methods evolved in other parts of the 
world and that we must look upon the human race as one family 

We fully endorse the sentiment and the final goal of the 
critics, and our methods are calculated to load to that very 
destination If a person wants to fly from Delhi to Madras ho 
has to got up from his chair, walk on foot to tho car at the stops of 
the bouse and dnvo on tho earth to tho mrodrome, and again walk 
on foot to tho gangway and climb by stops into the platio beforo 
he can begin flying It would bo childish to arguo walking f* 
primitive, motoring is Blow and so these should not form any part of 
jour journey and that you must fly from the start to the finish 
Tiie critics roferred to above aro in a similar position 

If wo wish to avoid global wars and livo in a friend!} 
atmosphere the scramble for primary necessities should cease 
Every nation should produce its principal articles of food and 
olothing Trado thcro can bo, but onlj in surpluses, in exchange 
for such articles as cannot be locally produced This is tfie fir** 
stop towards world brotherhood It may appear as primitive a* 
walking but it is a condition precedent to flj ing and so is neltl rt 
narrow nor a step backwards 

If etch nat on is to bo self sufficient in priraarj needs then,** 
far ns practicable, liko charity, self sufficiency should be^m at home 
I'very unit, big or small, should s‘nro to become self sufficient in 
such articles This is tho only way to assure the world of all H* 
Ueeds IVben wo fail to do this, we give rue to d"flcit area* tb*t 
occasion famines and cau’S distress not onlj to Itself hut to R* 
neighbours also 
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About three decades'" ago, a torpedo fired into the hull of an 
Ocean liner would send it diving into the depths. To safeguard 
this, now they have divided the hull into several watertight 
compartments. If a leak is sprung into one suoh, the ship as a 
whole may take on a list, but it will not sink. It is no use arguing 
that we must keep the hull as a whole and not divide it into so 
many compartments. Safety of the whole and its interest lies in 
bo subdividing it into many watertight compartments. Similarly 
al so, the peace of the world can only be evolved by the removal 
of the cause of dissention — scramble for more and more trade 
from its several component units. Such a course is not self-centred 
but is the result of a worldwide outlook. 

As yet the human race has not developed that far- 
sightedness which alone will entitle it to be treated as a family. 
Does Great'Britain look upon the expansion of Germany with the 
fraternal love of an elder brother 1 This foraging for 'necessities 
has saturated the international air with hatred and suspicion and 
we have yet to travel a long way before the world can bo looked 
upon as one unit economically. Mere reduction in the time taken 
to go from one end of the world to'another does not reduce its size. 
The world will be small only when men feel closer to each other 
drawn by love and fellow-feeling which also, is absent today. 

* Oram XJdbjog Patrila, 
August, '1946. 
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CHAPTER IV 

This Picture and That 

At Landikotal, "beyond Khyber Pass, there is a barrier 
across the road to Kabul to mark the frontier of India and the 
entrance into Afghan territory. The contrasts on the two sides 
of the barrier are well worth a study, which will bring out in full 
relief two schools of Public Finance. 

On the British side beautifully laid out and surfaced road 
ends, and on the Afghan side the rough, duBt, road begins. This 
Kabul road is good in parts. In places, the ride in the bus 
reminds one of a ride on a horse at full gallop ; in parts it imitates 
a trot. For miles on end the road is like a track in the middle of 
a river bed of shingles. The road follows the River Kabul for 
several miles along * mountain side with a sheer drop on one hand 
and steep rising hills on the other. The gradient is so high that a’ 
great part of the journey is made on the first or second gear. At 
intervals of a few miles, wherever there are froshjsprings, or near 
wells, there are Bhacks with mud walls and flat roofs, whore green 
tea and good food, and plenty of it, is available at short notree. 
These placos have about a couple of doxpn charpoys undor their 
verandahs for wayfarers to rest while food iB getting ready or to 
spend the night. No charge is mado for this lying down 
accommodation. At Dakta, where thore is chocking of passports, 
customs and excise, the Commissar, who had the military rank of 
a Brigadier, had a six roomed house which was also his office. At 
the entraned thero was a sentry, whose clothes, bolow tho waist 
wore not distinguishablo^rom any other Afghan or Pathan bat he 
had a patched up coat, a cap and a belt with a strap going over the 
shoulder which marked him out aj a member of some service. 
The Commissar himself was in a khaki shirt and trousers, home 
washed, with no signs of ironing. Ho was scatod >at a tonr 
legged table not an elaborate desk. There was hardly any 
furniture and the few that were there were only about a dozen 
chairs, broken 'and mended dn a rough and ready way. Ife Wfl * 
accessible to any and everybody. Tho children, especially alonj 
the route, were well-fed and tho .people had plenty of clothes on 
them, though they may have needed much cleaning. Thouf* 
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there were no colleges in Kabul worth mentioning, yet I understood 
that the law provides at least on paper, free and compulsory 
education right up to the University standard. 


On the return journey from Kabul, we met hundreds of 
lorries going to Kabul. We were told, these were to bring to 
India 650 tons of wheat,' given freo by Afghanistan to relieve tho 
‘famine in India. At one place, where the bus was tossing and 
rolling over the roads, almost like a ship, the driver remarked 
“Soon we shall reach-the smooth roads of India". I asked him, 
“Which will you prefer 1 The smooth roads of India with an 
empty stomach or the sumptuous meals of Afghanistan with 
humpy roads to shake up and aid digestion on ? 0 9 011 “ » 

“Of coursrrAfghanistan every time.” India can boast of beautifol 
roads, railways, tho largest steel plant in tho empire an enormous 
palaces at Delhi, with 30 lakhs of people dying of starvation in 
Bengal and perennial famines staring the conn ry - 

“Backward » Afghanistan without roads r^iys, pala 0. an, I 
factories can afiord to come to the aid of th “ 

Britiah India with a free g tt ot ILwh eie, a s\nse of 

famine striken land. Is them “0t‘ k ^ ^ th5 N ,, ti onal 

proportion in public «P™* tu ? bei win p „ re uo a policy 
Government, if and when it comes mto b* ^ 
centred round the welfare of tho masses. 

Oram Udyog Patrika, 
July, 1046. 
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CHAPTER V 

Nationalisation 

Since some little power has passed into the hands of popular 
ministries there has been a great deal of talk of * nationalising * 
various industries and services The discussions that have taken 
place reveal the fact that many are not clear in their minds as to 
the true objective of nationalisation ^ Here it is proposed to set 
out a few principles that should govern “ nationalisation”. 

“ Nationalisation ” presupposes that real power rests with 
the people, » e , with the masses There should be, in the first 
place, a wide foundation of experience in the management of our 
affairs This has to be obtained by the villagers looking after their 
common needs through well organized panchayats. From such 
experienced men the districts will draw their administrators and 
these will also supply the requirements of the province in regard 
to public men and legislation Such well based and properly 
conducted provincial administration will be able to keep under 
control the Central Government and make it function in the 
interests of the villagers. 

A /hen the Government of the land is in the hands of such 
tried patriots who will bo trusted to hold the interests of the 
millions bb their first care, then alone cam we claim to have a 
National Government and “ Nationalisation ” will then ensure 
that tho interests of the masses will be taken care of 

In tho absence of such a villago based and controlled Central 
Government, “Nationalisation” may lead to the greater exploits* 
tion of tho “ have nots ” by tho “haves ”, 

For instance, there has been a lot of talk recently about 
“ Nationalising ” tho Airways These airways, at present, are not 
within tho reach of the villagers They do not need them nor aro 
they hkelj to use thorn. As it is*, at tho present time, tho * haves” 
own them and uso them. So Government control now will moan 
tho Government will spend its monoy and thought in making 
" the Airways ” easily available to tho “ haves ” while other 
“ haves ” will prorido tho Henrico Aerodromes may have to bo 



constructed l and various roads, etc., provided. For this these 
private bodies would like to exploit the Government resources and 
obtain their assistance under the plea of Government control or 
‘'Nationalisation". The funds available to the Government 
should he earmarked for the provision of facilities for the masses 
and hence we cannot divert them for the betterment of Airways. 
Let private enterprise go on as they have done. Some " Haves ” 
will exploit other “ Haves ” and later on when village based 
'National Government comes into existence we shall have time 
enough to consider “ Nationalisation ” of Buch services. 


Gram Udyog Patrika, 
December, 1946. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Cost of Planning 

There Have been ideas and blue prints 'as to how to 
organize the life of the people but there wero 'two obstacles that 
kept the flood in cheok. The funds calculated to be essential to 
execute those nebulous schemes were so enormous that people 
were dubious as to whether such investments will make them 
richer or poorer, even granting that tho fabulpns capital could be 
found. The second difficulty was tho lack of political power which 
would be needed to put through schemes of such magnitude. 

With the dim light of tho dawn of a National Government 
we may bo pardoned for hoping that the second of those difficulties 
will vanish as the morning mist. Further more, if the schemes 
are such as to be within the capacity of the average citizen to 
execute them, and if the wisdom of the plans is made so plain that 
the man in the street edn comprehend it, they would not call fbr 
mach Governmental baoking to put them into practice. Therefore 
one essential factor is that tho plans should be simple and also 
inexpensive. 

As regards the cost, plans that call for the investment of 
thousands of orores in a country, where getting one square meal a 
day is an achievement with tho majority, are destined to bo largely 
left on paper. If we wish to be practical, the cost must be capable 
of being distributed amongst the people in such small amounts as 
to fall wjthin their meagre means. The conception itself should 
be such as to catch their imagination. If this can be dono then 
the people’s co-operation can be obtained without any coercion. 

To adjust our schemes accordingly it is of the first 
importance to remember that ours is an agricultural country, 
where over 70% are occupiod on the exploitation of the earth and 
on additional 18% on industries connected with it. Hence it would 
bo foolish to ignore this section of the publio in our plane. 
Indeed, umy plan worth the name, should start by planning the 
life of this section first. That means we have to initiate a 
systematic and an efficient production through^ a careful 
reorganization of village industries. 
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In the nature of things* these Trill not call for much capital, 
and if the people concerned are convinced, they would take to work- 
ing the schemes on their own. Of course, certain functions of 
Government, ancillary to these occupations, such as irrigation, land 
and forest conservation etc., will need funds, hut these would be 
modest in comparison with the demands of the schemes put 
forward to “ Industrialise ” the country. 

In taokling this end first we would have arranged for the 
gainful occupation of nearly 90% of the population without much 
difficulty. Having done that, the Government may turn its 
attention to public utilities, key industries and communications. 
It ought not to ho a herculean task to find the capital needed for 
this part of the work if the first step taken to arrango for the 00% 
of the population had resulted in their increased productivity. 

We trust that the Government that Trill now assume power 
w dl 'put first things first and go about their work in such a 
aystematic 'manner as to reduce both the money cost and human 
cost of ushering in a planned economy. 

Oram Vdyog Falrika, 
June, 1946. 
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kinds of preferences — Imperial or otherwise. These are some 
examples of surreptitious planning by interested groups to benefit 
themselves regardless of the cost to others. 

What we want now are the ways and moans of bringing 
about a desired order of society for the mutual benefit of all. 
Viewed in this way, in so far as the present Government does not 
represent the people, it is not competent to plan, notwithstanding • 
the good intentions of the persons entrusted with it. The system 
is rotton to the oore. Not being responsible to the people it 
governs, this Government is not under thoir control and so cannot^ 
be safely trusted to plan for the people’s future. If it plans at all 
it will be planning for those who are its masters thousands of , 
mileB away. 

Any plan intended for the welfare of the people should have 
the economic activity of the masses as the centre. Thoir diet lias 
*to bo balanoed. Food grains, vegetables, fruits, gur, milk and its 
products should have priority over all other production. Industrial 
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will topple down any moment. Such a sooial order will have to 
be buttressed with violence as Russia and Germany have proved 
beyond dispute. 

No^plan is worth the sacrifices a planned economy entails 
unless it visualises life as a whole and provides for the develop- 
ment of all the faculties of man. Man is more thanjv mere animal 
to he contented with a well regulated dairy life of cattle, to be fed, 
watered and grazed at regular times and sumptuously , we Deed 
much more than this and that cannot be provided by merely 
organizing large-Bcale production of goods which Sir Ardeshir is 
Striving hard for, even if ho should succeed in his efforts. 

, Gram Udyog Patrilca, 
November, 1945. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Production Vs. Destruction 

There ifl a great deal of talk about * mcreaBine production ’ 
and ‘ improving the standard of living of the masses of the 
country.’ These two phrases are boing bandied about at every 
convenient occasion But what these phrases mean is hardly ever 
defined These words are little more than slogans to capture the 
imagination of the unwary and to convince the unthinking public, 
which is generally carried away by much talking 

In a country where people are starving and where thore is 
not enough cloth to go round, these phrases should carry the 
meaning of providing at least the mere necessities of the people, 
food and clothing Our effort should, therefore, be directed 
towards giving two meals a day where one cannot be obtained 
today And our effort should be to onablo tho people to bo clad 
at least against the weather, if not to satisfy tlicir resthetio sense 

Industrialists appear to bo more concerned with developing 
their industries than with the needs of the people, for thoy say 
that if India were to develop her industries on a permanent footing, 
the Government must follow a policy of export drive, even though 
we might have to suffer some privation for some time, and it is 
their firm conviction that tho industrial development of India 
could not bo put on a sound footing unless the products of Indian 
industries were exported abroad Thoy recommend our Govern 
mont to base thoir proposals on tho principles of an expansionist 
policy of production advocated by Lord Keynes, — ‘tho moro you 
cat of tho cako the larger it becomes’/ Thoy behove that the 
sooial objectives of the Finunco Member could be fulfilled only by 
snoh a policy Tho hope that ' tho moro you cat of tho cake the 
larger it becomes however absurd it may seem to tho common 
Benae of ofdinary mortals, it can oaaily bo mado foasiblo by these 
derm Gods who oat tho cake no dout, but tho cake ifl not theirs but 
others Herein lies tho secret of this apparent miracle Of course 
if they merely nto other peoplo’s cako, their own cake ought to 
remain constant But the method of doing this is generally to bite 
of! from the other people’s cake a larger piece than you can eat. 
That of course ‘makes their cake grow larger \ 
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The methods adopted l>y the present types of large scale 
industries have been anything but progressive They are using 
science to destroy rather than create This being so, it would be 
well to examine the proposition how to increase production 
When we, with thtf help of rice mills, produce unwholesome 
polished rice, can we call it increasing production* Is it not 
destruction of the production of the paddy by the farmer ? 
Similarly when sugar mills produce white sugar from sugar cane 
juice and thuB provide a less nutritive product, and perhaps 
devitalise the wholesome juice of the Bugar cane, ogam would we 
be using the term ‘increasing production’ correctly Is this 
also not an instance of destruction of nature s gifts * ere can 
he an increase in production over what is found m nature, 1 mart s 
efforts result in an increase not only quantitative/ u a so 
qualitatively When a farmer sows a seed and reaps a hundredfold 
because of his effort, we are justified in sayig that the farmer has 
increased production But when we look aroun a mos o ie 
efforts of mill owners and measure their output and compare it with 
nature’s generous gifts, we can only say that the machines have 

b»”",hf.d by man for dMtn.ct.on rather than production, 

much less for increased production 


SHIFTING CROPS 

In Bihar and m large sections of the V P thousand, of 
. , .rnrW cultivation of sugarcane Formerly 

ores have been brought undergo ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

hese funds wer 1 the General production 


:se lands were notjaste^^o generot productlon „ 

i thesngar u „ ,t an increase of production Before 

nld be i r ^- n ^ cultivation, Bihar., used the.r lands 
' adTen { ( on and consumed hand pounded wholesomer.ee, 
r.co oultiv been 8lll(tedj wjlh the resuU that thcy 

‘ now ^ d are dependent on Burma fnr +r„.. 

tivate sugarcano pof, shed— that means with a 


„„„ and are depenueui/ ™ a,u,uia ior tneir rice 
ad Burmese rice comes pol.shed-tl.at means with all the nutr.tmn 
moved » pure starch However much the sugar cano crop may 
wlo mcreasmg bank balances o mill owners, can we, bv 
LVe i *. U of imagination, lay claim to having mere 
stretcil drive the masses of people from the 


ve been im3C mation, lay claim to having Inrr ’ , 

y- 8tretcb ® drive the masses of people from the nntnf ** 
Irfo^their'own cultivatron to dcv.tahsed polished rice impj” 
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from outside ? This shifting of crops from food to raw materials 
for mills ia not only a dissorvico to tho country but is injurious to 
tko health of tho peoplo. It is not 'increasing production* when 
wo aro shifting tho crop from food to long Btaplo cotton for tho 
mills and to tobacco and groundnut for export. At best it can bo 
said to be pilfering and not production. This is tho kind of 
1 increase 1 that has been taking phreo in tho country and which 
has led to considerable distress to tho peoplo in meeting their 
primary needs. 

In tho same way, in Malabar, the former rice lands havo been 
oonvertod into coconut groves nnd those coconut • groves aro 
producing coconuts, not for human consumption, but for oil for 
soap mills. Is producing ‘Lux’ Soap, in however large a quantity, 
an increase of production when this is dono at the coat of people’s 
staple food ? The peoplo, who were formerly cultivating rice aro at 
present being given polished rico imported from Brazil. Hence, 
in tho final analysis, tho mill ownors* offorts have resultod In the 
provision of Brazilian polished rice to the peoplo who were once 
eating wholesomo, unpolished rice of their own, production and 
converted thoso rice lands into raw material for soap making. 
Is this 'increased production '? And is this striving to 'raise the 
standard of living * of the masses ? Wo' con well see that the 
mill owners have eaten, some cake and at the same time the 
stock of their cake has increased. But what ^is tho state of the 
common people ? 

When crops have been shifted deliberately from the 
production of staple food to raw materials for luxury goods, is it 
any wonder tho country ia facing famine 'after famine ? If we 
really strivo for greater production, our endeavours, should have 
b$r now, brought us to a more satisfactory supply of our primary 
needs. But when wo look around we find that “the country 
today is suffering from the acutest shortage of food. It is an irony 
of fate that India, which is primarily an agricultural country, ia 
now dependent upon imports of food stuffs to feed her population". 
Should we wonder at this stage ? The fact cannot be belied and 
the deduction, that our efforts, such as they have been, have 
resulted in decreased production, cannot bo missed. 



STANDARD OF DIVING 

In a country suffering from un-employment and under- 
employment, even the method of production should he such as to 
solve this fgreat problem. Methods wo have adopted so far of 
' increasing production * have invariably led to increased un- 
employment. What is known in Western countries as labour 
*aving devices can be better expressed os labour displacing devices, 
or in other words, devices for creating un-omployment. In 
resorting to these large scale methods of production, mill owners 
have advcrsoly affected the standard of living of the masses. Our 
famines are becoming perennial, even at times when nature's 
contributions have been generous. Is this not an indication that 
with all this much talk of increasing tho standard of living we are 
really lowering the standard of existence ? 

People express tho hope that the “ industrial progress and 
the prosperity of the 400 million people are inter-related, and that 
they would not want any industrial development if the 400 million 
people are going to be in a bad way,” "progress must bring 
progress to all the people and not to a few chosen ones,” "we have 
to think in terms of the masses of this country ” etc. Wo invito 
their attention to the facts of the case for increased production 
that have been stated above, and we would like them to consider 
whether we can increase production of the type they envisage by 
centralized methods of production in consumption goods Let 
them take stock of the increased distress that has como 1 to our 
land in the wako of our efforts put out in that direction in the past. 

We are all one with those who want to advance the cause 
of the masses and strive for tho progress of the country. But we" 
would submit that this must be done scientifically, not merely to 
satisfy the greed for acquisition of wealth for a few. So far as we 
have seen, Science has been harnessed, not for production but for 
destruction. May we hope ..that with the advept of Swaraj the 
point of emphasis will shift from material production to the Welfaro 
of tho people. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Ryots or Tenant 

Many of the popular ministries have boon attempting to 
rcgulato the relationship of the zamindar and "the cultivator. 
Generally speaking, the zamindars are merely renters or absentee 
landlords. They have no immediate contact with the land, 
neither do they concern themselves with tho actual cultivation of 
crops. The methods suggested to habilitate tho cultivating farmer 
on his own land have often taken tho form of either the govern 
ment buying tho land, compensating the zamindar and giving it to 
the cultivating ryot, or confiscation to tho State of large estates 
and splitting them up into Bmhli private holdings. 

It seems to us that it is not necessary, in tho first instance, 
to confiscate tho land nor would it seem essential to’compensate tho 
zamindar. T^c course that should bo adopted would seem to be 
to place tho cultivable lands in tho villages, to whomsoever it may 
belong, under a system of balanced cultivation, by which the 
requirements of tho village for a balanced diet and other primary 
necessities will bo produced in the required quantities. Under 
this scheme the land will be licensed for growing tho products that 
are necessary to ensure tho needs of a group of .villages with a . 
population of about 50,000. Such lands, when licensed, should be 
cultivated by the actual owner. If any.of the lands so licensed 
remain uncultivated for a period of 2 or 3 years without adequate 
reason, such lands should revert to the St&terand the State can 
then . redistribute those lands amongst the villagers, who are 
willing to utiliso £ho land v to produce commodities according to 
plan, for balanced cultivation.- ~ „c . * 

Tho method Vould ensure that no land lies idle and at the 
came time it would also, in the course of a few years, bring hack 
tho holdings frorn absentee landlords to the cultivating peasants 
andiensnre that commodities are forthcoming to meet tho needs of 
the 'people, and that land is not allowed to lio uncultivated merely 
becculse of absentee landlordism.- - - 
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Legislation in regard to 

%2S& £— >«“ 


Gram E%op Palrtla, 
Avgust, 1917 
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CHAPTER X 

Freedom For the Millions 

Though the splitting of India took place only on the 15tl 
Aug. last, yet, taost of those who hold the reins, both at the centre 
and in the provinces, havo been in the saddle for a year or more 
This ia a long enough period for us to take stock of their achieve- 
ments. Our measuring rod will bo tbo good bestowed on the 
masses. 

In whichever direction we turn-food, clothing or shelter- the 
conditions arc definitely worse today than they were a year ago. 
Starvation and death face many. The problem of communal 
disturbances has, of course, enhanced tho evil, as millions havo 
been 'dislodged from their productive occupations and, even when 
settled, it will be a long time before normality can be restored. 

Leaving this more recent factor out, tho / publio is entitled 
to know what has been done to relieve the food situation. 
Rationing and controls have played havoc and have helped to 
create blackmarkets which are deepening in their hue every day. 
Money crops are merrily going on increasing to enable tho 
middlemen to export the raw materials. We should like to know 
how much fresh lands havo been brought under food crops and 
what has been the position in regard to money crops. What 
efforts have been made to conserve availablo food from damage 
by bad storage and by milling, and, with what results ? 

Our Government has been blindly following tho methods 
adopted by countries like Groat Britain and, that indifferently. 
They export manufactures and import food materials. All food 
coming into the country is known and that, when it ia divided by . 
the population, giveB the ration per head. Thus rationing and 
control of prices can servo to alleviate the situation in Great 
Britain. 

Ours ia an agricultural country that should produce a good 
deal of tho food wo need. At best the stock available is but an 
estimate.- In tho absence of an intensive production drive, ration- 
ing existing stocks with on illiterate population, places an undue 
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strain on the distributing mechanism and enoourage^ 
marketing. Our approach should he from e aS t ^ 0 

have to afford facilities for increasing such P ™. odact ion, 
country needs. This indicates licensing an regu ° ooda< This 
rather than rationing and doling out existing so the pre - 8e nt 

sphere the Government has not explore tte character 

situation; nor are they even conscious o ». ^ it under the 

of the problem in Great Britain earn • * ^ situation in our 

administrative machinery for its ®° u 1 ’ . , eXpe rts from the 

country, on the other hand, calls for no w ? 

Agricultural Department. What have they done up 

CEREALS 

t * ilreadv overtaxed 
Wo are extending the beggars ^ port with their 

producers abroad. Those, when s0 „[ t h 0 time and distance 

stock, do so at extortionate pricca. mach 0 f their nutritive 

iactors anch stuffs have to be P Q ur j, c t is largely based on 
elements to be brought to oaruaa. ^ ^ , ay ourgo ives open 
cereals. When we take posh'd gro ^ oannoli {a n back nn other 
to various diseases oi malnntrltio 0ur ratloning a nd control 

items, anch as meat, fn'h.egS 3 factors, 
ayatem does not reckon with these 

FATS 

. milk plays an important part. Owing 
In a vegetarian <*■« " mUcb cnt tle, both by onr cities and 
to indiscriminate • laash '°' try is getting deplotod of woli-bred 
by the military, the „ tia s hardly moved to meet this disastrous 

animals. The Government 

situation. 

of fat, for most of tho masses, is vegetable 
Tho other e0 . arC ° l3O being damaged by inroads made by 
oiis. |^r soaps, lubricants etc. Even that which can 

industrial lessened nutritively by tho encouragement 

bo obtained tJ which destroy nutritive -values of fresh 

given to X*** gomo Provincial Governments have even gone to the 
proseed 0 , “-,in E t0 rnn their own Vanaipati mills; showing 
extent °* * nCt 9 of the needs of the masses. 

otter c * 110 
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SUGAR 

' Wo got part o! our energy from this source. But along 
with energy wo also got’ minerals and salts from gur which is 
nutritively a ’much superior article of food to white sugar. Yet, 
Provincial Governments have encouraged Bugar, as against gar, 
because of city demand and vested interests in crushing sugarcane. “ 

Wo have already noticed the shortage of cereals. In spite of 
it, good, ceroal producing, irrigated lands are being put under 
sugarcane, while jpalm treos, from which good gur and sugar can 
be obtained, are allowed to run waste. 

What have tho Governments done to implement the prohi- 
bition programme and taokle the problem of dislodged tappers by 
enoouraging palm jgur making? 

CLOTHING 

v» When wo buy an article we have to part with somo of our 
production. -'When villagers buy doth they have to give away a 
part of their 'grain or other produce. Instead if they can make 
their own doth during their idle hours, they would retain their 
products, which they now have to paTt with, in exchange for the 
doth. The Governments do not seem to he aware of the special 
features of our economy, and practioally all of thorn are supporting 
textile mills. 

LEATHER 

Crores worth of raw hides are being exported, which can 
afford employment to lakhs of tanners, if thojleather is produced 
in our own land. Hardly anything is being done to train or help 
our village chamare in this industry. 

LIGHTING 

Our villagers are giving up. crores worth of thoir produce 
again to obtain kerosene oil for lighting. If tho jungle soeds can 
be crushed locally, and the oil used in vegetable oil burning lamps, 
it will enrich the country side to tho extent of several crores. Our 
Governments do not Beom to be even awaro of this fact. Kerosono 
oil should bo banned in the villages and, its use should bo licensed 
and controlled in towns, 
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PAPER 

The country has boen through sevoro shortage of paper 
owing to its dependence on European countries for its supply 
Paper making has been a timo honoured occupation m our land 
We have the raw material for all types Of paper and the traditional 
skill for hand made paper is still there, if only a little encourago 
ment is forthcoming from the Government This again seems a 
forlorn hope today 

DEDUCTION 

It is not possible to give an exhaustivo list of all that can bo 
dono These instances have only been cited to indicate roughly 
how far away the present Government is from serving the ma sses*’ 
It seems to be drifting,, without any well defined policy, leaving its 
rudder m the hands of vested interests, which are unscrupulously 
feathering their nests while they may Wliero some public 
considerations do havo a play, they are, goncrally, of the political 
naturo and are ditcated by immediato exigencies 


THE RESULT 

Tho end of it all is the mess wo aro in today, Even tho 
communal disturbances may not havo risen if tho Governments 
had given an iota of thought to tho cconomio welfare of tho 
masses Tho Government is all at soa A few people aro reaping 
a rich harvest of ill— gotten gams exploiting the situation ° 


THE REMEDY 

In a democracy, the waj out is simple Man is not 
omniscient and omnipotent. A good Cglitcr is not necessarily a 
good administrator nor is a perfect politician an able social 
builder Great Britain threw out its wartlrao leader, Churchill 
without shedding a tear when tho n**cd for him was past Tjj * 
people have their dut> by their leaders They owe it to thei° 
leadors that thev should not place them In false positions If ji/ 
present Government is not playing its part properly, it is J n a j a ° 
meuraro tho twit of tho roor'" <» fitiying ojt their .h,ro i„ B ” 
deraocracv 

Tnr SfETHOD 

W o havh picked op the lines as left by theB n i u . 
empire need* distant ware a of raw nutcriaUnd foreign" curfcet 
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Hence, Finance and Foreign Affairs loom large in their Govern- 
ment. But, in an agricultural economy, Agriculture and Industries 
followed by the masses have to be the premier portfolios. At 
present, we are giving the first place to the appointment of 
Ambassadors and the equipment of embassies rather than 
to tho problem of feeding the masses. Thus the setting 
of the cabinet 5 b out of alignment with the need of 
the masses. We urge that the most important and powerful 
person * in the Government must be one who is possessed 
with a zeal for the betterment of tho masseB and he should be 
entrusted with the portfolios of Agriculture and industries of the 
masses, All other portfolios are subsidiary to this main objective 
of tho Government. It is futile criticising the present Government 
as it is not so composed as to carry out the functions we expect of 
it. It can do no better as long as it remains what it is. The 
individual members are doing thoir level best. What more can 
they do ? It is the primary duty of the publio to see that they 
put into the saddle a cabinet so 'organized as to execute the wishes 
of the people and satisfy thoir pressing needs. 

We may have shaken off the foreign yoke, but until the 
masses are free from the yoke of poverty, we cannot bo said to 
have attained Poorna Swaraj. Until the distinctions between man 
and man and the forces, that make for that distinction are eradi- 
cated, we cannot lay claim to democratic Btate. In such a Stato thoro 
will be no room for violence. The first step to these is the economic 
foot-hold of the villagers. Until we ensure thiB there can be no 
prospect of peace and plenty. 

Gandhiji is being hailed as the " Father of Independence " 
throughout the land. What is the independence we see around us 1 
iPrewsW ta inriVeudt irfAer ’ Jfikis iWwpkmrjr £<s c&H <s 
country, where communal riots abound, a child of tho apostle of non - 
violence. No government in our country has accepted Gandbiji’s 
ideals for the country. ‘Indeed Gandhiji is either tho father of 
a monster or a father without a child. Thero will be time enough 
to confer fatherhood on him when tho country whole-heartedly 
adopts his programme based on tho welfaro of tho masses. 



The All -India Village Industries Association 

PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 

TERMS OF BUSINESS 

Those who wish to order any of these publications may do 
ao by remitting in advance their price and postage in stamps or 
by money order. The language or languages in which tho books are 
available are written against them — (E) for English, (H) for Hindi, 
(It) for Gujarati, (M) for Marathi. It is requested that the language 
in which they are required be stated when ordering. Address, 
Post Office, District, Railway Station should be stated clearly, 
Annas four should be sent extra if the book is required per 
Registered Tost. 

Bona fide book-sellers who order our publications worth 
least Us, 25/- at a time will be allowed a discount of 15% on 
Iht price plus frei delivery by rail. Packing , and other incidental 
expenses will have to be borne by them. Us. 10/- should accompany 
evert/ such order and the balance will be realised by V. P. P. 

Boohs preceded by an asterisk are not our publications, so 
no discount will be allowed on them. 

We shall not be responsible for any damage or loss fn transit. 

These Rupee prices can be converted into foreign currency at 
the following rates : — 

1 Re. = 2 Shillings = 50 Cents (U. S. A.) 

1. GENERAL 


Why The Village Movement? 

By ] . C. Kumotapy* I”"* » iMaward by Gandhij',) pp 19( . 


Gandhi ji says : — 

" J. C. Kumorappa aniwors almost oil tho donbis (hat a. 
boon expressed about the occcss.ty and feasibility' i ;, ve 
movement. No torcr of "By. ' «*» fort to bo 
booklet No doubter can fail to have h ia doubts 0 

nooKier. Villaeo Movement has come i n .» t .P°^d. 

*** ’Sfta&t 
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5th Edition 


(in press) 


Gandhian Economy and Other Essays 
(2nd Edition.) 

By J. C. Kumarappa 


Economy of Permanence Parti 


Part II 

By J. G. Kumarappa 



Price 

Rs. A. 

T. 

Packing 
& Postage 
Rs. A. T. 

(E) 

3 

8 

0 

0 4 0 

(H) 

(G) 

2 


0 

.0 3 0 

(E) 

2 

0 

0 

0 2 0 

(E) 

2 

0 

0 

0 4 0 

<M) 

2 

8 

0 

0 4 0 

(El 

2 

0 

0 

0 S" o 


Qandhiji says.*— 

“ Like his brochure on the “ Practice & Precepts of Jesns ’’ 
Dr. Kumarappa’s on “ The Economy of Permanence ” is a Jail 
production. It is not as easy to understand as the first. It needs 
caroful reading twice or thrice if it is to be fully ^appreciated. 
When I took up the manuscript I was curious to know what it 
could contain. The opening chapter satisfied my curiosity and 
led me on to the end without fatigue and yet with profit”. 


Philosophy of Work and Other Essays (E) 


(in press) 

By J. G. Kumarappa 

(H) 

0 12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Currency lnflatlon-Its Cause and Cure (E &H) 
By J. C. Kumarappa 

0 12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

A Plan for Rnral Development 

(E) 

1 8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

By J. G. Kumarappa 

(H) 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Women and Village Industries 

(E) 

0 4 

0 

0 

1 

'0 

By J. C. Kumarappa 

Science and Progress 

■ (E) 

0 12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

‘By J. O. Kumarappa 

(H) 

0 12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Peace and Prosperity 

(E) 

0 8 

0 

0 

2 

6i 

By J. O. Kumarappa 

Blood Ufoney , 

(E) 

O 12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

By J. G. 'Kumarappa 

* Swaraj for 'the Masses 

By 'J. 1 G. Kumaroppa 

(E) 

1 12 

(0 

0 

2 

O 

Earope> — Throngli Gandhian Eyes 

.(E) 

0 8 

0 

o 

2 ; 

;0 

By J. G. Kumarappa 
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Banishing War 

By J. C. Kumarappa 

(E) 

0 8 , 0 

0 2 0 

Pfiscnt Economic Situation 

By J. C. Kumarappa 

(E) 

2 0 0 

0 4 0 

Oar Food Problem 

By J. C. Kumarappa 

Cram Udyog Patrlka (The monthly 
organ of the A. I. V. I. A.) 

Gandhi ji writes in the ‘Earijan ’: — 

(E) 

1 8 0 

0’ 4 0 


“Grom Udyog Patrika contains solid reading matter for 
those, who are interested in the revival of villago industries”. 


Annual Subscription 

(E&H) 2 0 0 

each 

Old available issues can 

. bo 


had in 

(E & II) 0 4 0 

per copy 

A. I. V. I. A. Annual Reports 



1938/30/40/41 

Each (E) 0 3 0 

0 I 0 

. 1 935/30/37/38/39/40/41 

(H) 0 3 0 

0 , 1 0 

1042/43/44/45/40 

(E L II) 0 G 0 

0 1 0 

2 . 

DIET 


Rice 

(E) 1 8 0 

0 2 0 


(U) 0 12 0 

0 2 0 

Table o! Indian TooJ Values A Vitamins (E A. if) O 10 0 

0 2 0 

What shall We Eat? 

(K A II) 3 0 0 

0 4 0 

By J. P. Patel 



Childrens’ Test Book on Dirt' 

(H) 1 0 0 

0 2 0 

By J. P. Patel 



Grinding of Cereals 

(K) 0 8 0 

0 I o 

" 3. INDUSTRIE'? 

\ 

OH Extraction (tth Edition) 

(K ft 11) 3 0 o 

0 4 0 

n j. r. rail 



Tt.. nil Hill vs. Til! Chant 

CH) 0 2 0 

0 1 A 

(A chapter from Od Extraction) 

"IQ 

Palm Gar 

(Kill) I 0 o 

0 i /, 

By 0. E. A«i* 


» V 

Rft-Keerlog 

11' * II) I 0 0 

0 3 q 

Soap Haklrg _ t . 

By h. B */#«» 

(K i II) 1 S o 

o J 0 



Paper Making ,-fd Edition) 
By K. B Joshi , 

Magan DIpa (2nd Edition) 
Magan Chula (smokeless oven) 
Dbotljama 


(E& H) 

4 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 
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0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 
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8 

0 
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(Out of one Dhoti two garments- — “ Dhott jamas" — can 
be made thus halving the cost This pamphlet describib how it 
ts made ). 

4 SURVEY 

*C< P. Government Industrial Survey Committee Reports 

( Under ike Chairmanship of J, 0 Kumarappa ) 

Candhtji write* — 

“Chapter 2 dealing with general considerations stamps 
the report as an original document and shows that it is not to he 
pigeon holed as most such reports ore, bat should bo given effect 
to without delay” 


“The committee has made practical suggestions on all the 
industries The curious must procure the report and study it” 

Part I, Yol. 1, pp. 50 

General recommendations to Govern 
ment ibased on a survey of 606 

villages (E) 0 8 0 0 3 0 

Part 1, Yol. 2, pp. 132 

Two selected District Survey Reports 
and Notes on 24 Village Industries (E) 1 0 0 0 4 0 

Part II, Vol. 1, pp. 40 

Recommendations in regard to 

Forest, Mineral and Power Resources (E) 0 8 0 0 3 0 

Part 1], Vol. 2, pp. 109 

Selected portions of reports on 
ForestB, Mineral and Power Re 
sources and on Transport, Taxation 

and Marketing (E) 0 12 0 0 4 0 


Plan for the Economic Deiclopment 
of the Jf. \V. 1. Province, pp. 36 
(with supplement) (E) 0 13 0 

By J C Kumarappa 


0 3 0 



